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B part 
BLESSEDNESS.__ 
IDA E. L. HINDE 
There is a higher in man than love of happiness; 
he can do without happiness and instead thereof find 
blessedness. (Carlyle.) 
Look not for happiness, my heart; it flies 
Swifter than homing birds that dip and pass, 
More frail than gossamer on meadow grass, 
Briefer than rainbow arch in April skies. 
From ways of past delight turn thou thine eyes, 
Count not love’s boundless moments by a glass, 
Take hooded Hope for guide, nor cry “Alas!” 
With singing soul step forth in gallant wise; 
The battling breeze shall fill thy soul like wine, 
And thro’ the night the glow-worm lamps recall 
The watchful eyes of Heaven, that on thee shine. 
Then in the dawning, if the cowl should fall 
From that grey steadfast form, thou shalt divine 
That Hope is blessedness and Love crowns all. 
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MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


Institute Week at Murray Grove, 
sponsored by the Council of Religious 
Education, has come and gone again, 
leaving to those who were in attendance, 
pleasant memories and new and devoted 
friends. 

On Monday morning, Aug. 29, a small 
but enthusiastic group of young people 
met to enroll in the four courses offered. 
These courses were: Young People’s Work, 
Its Theory and Practise, taught by Rich- 
ard H. Bird, Jr., Worship in the Church 
School, taught by Mrs. Virginia Eddy 
Hale, The Teacher and Teaching, taught 
by Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, who also con- 
ducted a course on World Friendship. 
Credits toward a G. 8. 8. A. diploma were 
given in the second and third courses. 

From the course taught by Mr. Bird 
was derived a feeling of comradeship in 
working together on the problems of 
young people’s groups, a united feeling for 
a change in the general organization, and 
a knowledge of the history of the Y. P. 
C. U., new to many of its members present. 
This class terminated on Saturday morn- 
ing in a general forum meeting, at which 
Stanley Rawson and Jenness Underhill, 
newly elected president and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the General Y. P. C. U., made 
short addresses. 

Mrs. Hale, in her course on worship, 
gave the members of her class a new 
knowledge of the meaning and purpose of 
the worship period, through class work 
and assigned study. A fine display of 
books pertaining to worship, hymnals, 
and two collections of carefully planned 
worship services for a year were on display 
for the use and reference of this class. 
Every one who had enrolled for credit 
work received on Saturday night five 
credits towards a G.S.S. A. diploma. 

Mrs. Folsom’s course on teaching was 
of benefit to those engaged in teaching re- 
ligious education. Mrs. Folsom in a clear 
and concise manner stated the needs for 
continuance of church extension work, 
giving a brief resume of what we are doing 
abroad, which enlightened and convinced 
doubters. The test list of fifty questions 
prepared by Miss Yates and presented at 
Ferry Beach, was again given at this in- 
stitute, to the benefit and chagrin of those 
present. These two classes met in a 
joint discussion group on Saturday morn- 
ing, when concrete problems of the teacher 
and leader in worship were presented, 
discussed and solved. This last class was 
of extreme benefit. 

The week’s course on World Friendship 
taught by Mrs. Folsom was divided into 
two parts, half of the week being devoted 
to a study of the American Indian, and 
half to China and her problems. The 
posters used in the course were unusually 
fine and of great value to the pupils. 

Fun was not lacking this year any more 
than in those previous. Institute mem- 
kers went for a swim in Barnegat Bay 


each afternoon, conducted thence in the 
new Murray Grove bus. Other events of 
the week were the moonlight sail with no 
moon shining, which caused great groping 
of our boat about the mud flats; the after- 
noon and evening trip to Atlantic City; 
a treasure hunt and evening of games; a 
banquet and costume dance; candlelight 
service at which credits for work were 
awarded; the annual all-day boat ride, 
picnic and swim; and one of the best 
events, an illustrated lecture on the Semi- 
nole Indians of Florida—Indian dances, 
songs, and playing of their musical in- 
struments by Miss Knight, an authority on 
Indian lore and great traveler and worker 
among the American Indians. The “‘stunt 
night” program was excellent and vastly 
entertaining. 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 4, the In- 
stitute members had a candlelight service 
in the little old chapel. Mr. Tipton gave 
the young people a talk that is ringing in 
their ears to-day with the force of its mes- 
sage, “Young people, be true to your 
church!”’ 

The next evening saw people leaving 
for home, by car and by Ford, happy, 
tired, sunburned, un-mosquito bitten, 
and full of praise for Murray Grove, 
singing out, “I’ll see you again next 
year!” 

Arthur Whitney, President, 
Vermont Sunday School Association. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
* 
* 
Everett R. Clinchy is Director * 
of the National Conference of * 
Jews and Christians, with head- * 
quarters at 289 Fourth Ave., New * 
York City. * 
Rev. Robert Grenville “ 
strong, pastor of the South Con- * 
gregational Church of Pittsfield, * 
Mass., for several years, has been * 
appointed Secretary of the New * 
Hampshire Congregational Con- * 
ference. a 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., * 

* is pastor of the Universalist Na- * 
* tional Memorial Church in Wash- * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 


* ington. 

- Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., is a mis- 
* sionary of the Universalist Church 
in Japan, living in Tokyo. 

Don C. Seitz is the son of Rey. 
J. A. Seitz. He has been advertis- 
ing manager and business manager 
of the New York World, manager*of 
the Evening World, and one of the 
editors of the Outlook. He has 
written a number of books, among 
them biographies of Horace Greeley 
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* and Joseph Pulitzer. 

4 Rey. Harry Adams Hersey is pas- 
* tor of the Universalist church in 
* Danbury, Ct. 

* 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Mnivereal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeseed. 


THE LEADER CARRYING ON 
UR friends are asking how we are getting on, 
how the events of the summer have affected 
the paper, and what the financial situation is. 

Well, we are going through this present church 
year full speed. We shall put out just as big a paper, 
and we trust just as good a paper, as we have ever 
had. If anything, we will try to make it a little 
better. We have had a total of $1,011.25 pledged 
by ninety-five people. Of these eight have given 
$25.00 each as Leader Associates, twenty have 
given $10.00 each as Sustaining Subscribers, and 
fifty-one have given $5.00 each as Contributing 
Subscribers, and one is giving $25.00 a month, or $300 
for the year. In addition we have received $56.25 in 
gifts, or a total of $1,011.25. 

That is not much toward a deficit of $22,000, 
but it is a start. More will come in. And it is no 
longer a deficit of $22,000. We have cut corners and 
brought it down—how much we shall see when the 
year ends. 

There is a fine property on Boylston Street out 
of which we ought to be getting five or six thousand 
dollars a year, even as things are now, but we are 
not getting anything yet. That situation will change, 
and we have men on our board working vigorously to 
change it. We have had twelve or fourteen thousand 
a year out of the property, and may have it again. 
Real estate, even in Boston and New York, has not 
gone completely to ‘‘the demnition bow-wows.” 

As for shattered reputation and morale, we are 
unconscious of any such things. The people of our 
church are not fools—that is to say not many of 
them are fools—and they are not suspecting us of 
being crooks because one man got caught in the 
mazes of modern speculation. 

We ourselves feel no inclination to lay down our 
arms because the battle is hard and because there are 
gaps in the files. 

We have a happy and united office force. We 
believe more than ever in liberal religion and in the 
part religious journalism is called on to play. We 
have more faith in our fellow men and more faith in 
God. 

So the Christian Leader is doing very well, thank 
you. But there is a dead line. Not beyond the 
General Convention can we go or will we go in our 
present stride unless through our real estate, through 


new gifts or through a vast extension of co-operating 
subscribers we balance the budget. 

We are not going to jeopardize what we may do 
in the years to come. Nobody need fear that we will 
run the ship on the rocks of insolvency. 

But we should like to make a real showing for 
that General Convention. We should like to present 
Exhibit A of what Universalists can do in an emer- 
gency. There are many of our friends who have said 
they intended to help us. We shall have their names 
on the line before the year is out. 

And why mention the General Convention? 
What has that to do with the Leader? Legally noth- 
ing, morally everything. The trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House are loyal denominational 
men. They will shirk no responsibility, but in a 
matter like the future of our paper they will call the 
representatives of the churches into conference. Vital 
matters will come up at that convention. Far- 
reaching decisions may be made. The part that our 
paper may take in the future will be as important as 
any to be considered. The paper must mzke a strong 
showing this year to help us all to right decisions. 


% % 


THAT KOREAN FARM 


HE story from Dr. Cary which we call “That 
Korean Farm,” might have been called ‘“The 
Christ of the Korean Road.” 

Here we are on firm ground. We know that this 
kind of work is the real thing. In an age of transition 
and doubt what is better than to concentrate on the 
things concerning which there is no doubt? 

We ourselves have been profoundly moved by the 
narrative. We suspect that all the people who gave 
a few dollars to buy that farm in Korea will have 
mingled feelings of joy and regret—joy that they did 
something, regret that they did not double their gift. 
And with these feelings a vague longing for a spiritual 
experience which will make us willing and happy to 
sacrifice ourselves and our money for God’s children 
dying along the Korean roads. 

The thing about the Korea business that arouses 
all of our enthusiasm is its timeliness and its efficiency. 
It goes to the mark. 

We wonder if we are needed sometimes in this 
place or that when we see the strong liberals doing 
heroic work, but we do not wonder here. And we get 
something back from Korea which gives us more 
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faith in the struggling little home churches which 
sacrifice fcr that farm. We wish we could send that 
additional $450. We will help. Will any one join 
us? 

Here is Cary in danger of having to come home 
himself for lack of money, but he is not thinking of 
that. He is simply concentrated on just such vital 
tasks as he writes about in this article, and he is Jetting 
his own fortunes go hang. That is Cary. That is 
Universalism. Would to God we all were more worthy 


of our faith! 
* * 


CHASING THE THUNDER 

FRIEND in a village has a live, active, long- 
aN haired fox terrier. His name is Skippy. Part 
of Skippy’s job is to protect the premises. 
The most disturbing attack made on the place since 
Skippy was born, according to his dog reasoning, is a 
thunder storm. Whenever a loud clap comes, Skippy 
dashes from the back porch through the worst down- 

pour, behind the barn to catch the thunder. 

His dog ears tell him that the thunder is com- 
mitting depredations behind the barn. His sense of 
fidelity will not stand for this. His courageous dog 
heart is undaunted. He is bound to catch that thun- 
der and give it a shake or a nip and drive it off the 
property. So over and over again Skippy tears out 
after the thunder. 

Are any of us in our social and political programs 
chasing the thunder? 

Is something needed besides loyalty and courage? 


* * 


PRACTICAL SERVICE NOW 


OR ourselves we have adopted one motto, one 
slogan, one definite line of action for the new 
church year just opening up. It is service 

whenever, wherever, possible, without thought of 
next year or the year after, practical service now. 
Some comet may knock next year into the abyss of 
unborn years. Some whirl of fate may end our per- 
sonal chances. But here is the new year just alive 
with opportunity. We have it. We will use it. 

We want to serve our churches, our ministers, 
our people, our great ideas and ideals. 

Everything we have must move in this direction 
now or go to the scrapheap. 

If it’s dead stock, it must be resurrected or be 
carted to Gehenna fire. 

Our advertisements, our editorials, our cruisings, 
our contributed articles, will reflect this one dominat- 
ing purpose and desire. 

Is there any better motto for our churches? 
Practical service now. 

Feet on the ground, heart full of a desire to serve, 
and to-day—the three make a great combination. 

k CS 


THAT OLD GROUCH OF A MINISTER 


S years have gone on he has become more and 
more of an old grouch—blue as indigo, pessi- 
mistic, sometimes bitter. Some say that it is 

physical. Others say it’s a mental kink. Stil] 
others, less charitable, say he never has had much 
religion and has lost what he had. 

But he drives a car. And lately we have dis- 


covered that he generally takes some one out when 
he goes for a drive. He doesn’t concentrate on a 
fellow motorist, or some one able to hire a car, but 
he takes some one to whom the ride is a real treat. 
Practical service now seems to be a part of his philos- 
ophy. And we have heard it said that this old 
grouch of a minister actually cracks a joke now and 
then when he is out, and actually has been heard to 
burst into a loud, discordant, but welcome laugh. 

Is it possible that he is not so much of an old 
grouch, that he is careless about his reputation, that 
he is so afraid of being a “Pollyanna” that he has gone 
too far the other way? 

At any rate the practical service now is a suspicious 
sign. : 
Of one thing we are sure, it is his greatest source 


of happiness. 
* x 


IS TRUTH THEN SO REPELLENT? 


E had supposed that truth was rather an at- 
tractive thing to associate with. Scientists 
toil to find it, and when even a fragment is 

turned up they make the welkin ring. Poets drive 
straight for it and when they get a flash of it adorn 
it in robes of imperishable beauty. Religious folks 
pray and listen, and when the vision comes appear 
to be filled with heavenly peace. The man in the 
street or on the train doesn’t think much about it 
in the abstract, but when truth appears in the form 
of a specific fact, he too grabs hold of it and manifests 
deep satisfaction. 

But there are a lot of folks who seem to think 
that nothing can be true that is not disagreeable. 
Some preachers get off a lot of harsh, critical judg- 
ments and call it uttering plain truths. Some re- 
formers damn the mass of mankind and the scheme 
of things as is, and think they are prophets of a new 
dispensation. Occasionally one says in just so many 
words what he thinks truth is like. 

In an article in Unity by Vrest Orton, to which 
we referred a week ago, entitled “A Layman Speaks,” 
the author says, “For truth is not pleasant,” and “No, 
truth is not comforting.’ What then is pleasant and 
comforting—untruth? We do not believe it. 

To be sure liars flatter, but does that comfort? 
And cowards pick and choose their words, but is that 
pleasant to hear? Not for long. 

The fundamental trouble with those who think 
truth harsh, cruel, cold, comfortless, is that they 
have a one-sided idea of truth. They get hold of 
some one little end of truth and test all the universe 
by it, when their testing stick divorced from the uni- 
verse may be the worst lie of all. 

They may think, for example, that the duty of 
a clergyman is to damn out the rich folks in his con- 
gregation every week, forgetting that they are folks 
as well as the others. Or they may think that to 
comfort anybody is weak business, unworthy of a 
great truth-speaker, forgetting that one utterance of 
Isaiah was to the effect that God Himself comforts 
us that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any trouble. 

He is a poor guesser who doesn’t think that rich 
folks have needed some comfort in the last few years. 
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The half truths and quarter truths are the hard, 
harsh, repellent things—not truth itself. Go straight 
through the scandal to the roots of it—to the home 
where the pilloried one lived, to the files of his office. 
It doesn’t make wrong any less wrong, but it sets it 
In perspective. 

We declare that truth is not only pleasant, not 
only attractive, not only beautiful, but that things 
BY pleasant, attractive, beautiful, die without 

ruth. 

Truth is not easy always to arrive at. She calls 
on us to give our days and nights to her. There are 
mazes and puzzles along the road to her dwelling place, 
but of this we can be sure: Nobody can guide us to 
her who says all men are liars, or any one class of men 
are all bad, or the only way to serve her is to damn 
somebody out, or that it is a sorry scheme of things 
and past all mending. 

* * 


LOOKING FORWARD IN MEDICINE 


ROM the days of the saddle-bag doctor of 1833 
to the modern physician, the story of medical 
science’s advancements in the treatment and 

prevention of disease and the control of human pain 
will be one of the dramas unfolded by exhibits in “A 
Century of Progress Exposition’’—Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair. 

Bulletins describing the exposition tell us that 
the introduction of anesthetics in a surgical operation 
by Warren and Morton in 1846 will be portrayed by 
Harvard School of Medicine and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. The first operation in which an 
appendix was removed, the contribution of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, anatomist and poet, in the elimina- 
tion of child-bed fever, the discovery of the liver 
treatment for pernicious anemia, will similarly be 
shown by these institutions. 

The story of antiseptics and the pasteurization of 
surgery by Lord Lister in 1867 will be told by the 
American College of Surgeons. The American College 
of Physicians will present the history of physical 
diagnosis. The history of dentistry will be depicted 
by the American Dental Society, while the story of 
pharmacy will be told by the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

The work of Louis Pasteur in bacteriology and 
its epochal benefits to man will be dramatized by the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris. The Robert Koch In- 
stitute of Berlin will tell of Koch’s discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus and the results of this discovery in 
aiding the war on the White Plague. 

An historical exhibit featuring the achievements 
of Sir William Osler will be shown by McGill Univer- 
sity of Montreal. The Welcome Institute of Medical 
Science in London will have an exhibit telling the 
story of the progress of British Medicine, while the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine will present 
the story of the cause, transmission, treatment and 
prevention of tropical diseases. 

In England recently a survey has been made of 
progress in medicine during the last century. 

A great Englishman, Lord Dawson of Penn, 
president of the British Medical Association, late in 
July delivered the main address at the celebration of 


the centennial of that association. He too recounted 
the advances made by medicine and surgery in the 
last hundred years. It was an impressive list of 
achievements that he set before his associates. 

It is only 188 years since the doctors ended the 
life of George Washington by bleeding him. Great 
steps forward have been taken. But the interesting 
thing about Lord Dawson’s address was that it 
pointed out the things that have not been done as well 
as those that have. In the care and treatment of some 
illnesses, notably illnesses of the mind, the profession 
is in its infancy. The problem of sex is only beginning 
to be solved. Cancer is still the great scourge. 
There is a little gland as big as a pea, set at the base 
of the brain, called the pituitary. It has enormous 
influence over our lives, but is still a great deal of a 
mystery. Lord Dawson answered a famous surgeon 
who said in a public address at Oxford that “surgery 
has almost reached the end of its progress along the 
lines it has followed.” 

Lord Dawson’s thought is that there are large 
fields to conquer. His appeal is to look forward, 
not back, to bend all our energies to making new dis- 
coveries. 

It is sound advice in religion as well as in medicine. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A writer in the Inquirer and Christian Life, Uni- 
tarian, replies to an inquirer, “‘Of course the Unitarian 
body is destined to ultimate extinction.” When? 
“After the coming of truth and charity in religion.” 


-And he adds, “‘It sounds like the second coming of 


Christ in power and glory. Death shall be swallowed 
up in victory.” 


Why should not liberal churches everywhere 
join Quakers in a celebration of William Penn Day? 
Sunday, October 23, is the Sunday nearest the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of 
Penn in America. 


A eall to “Penitence and Prayer’ has been issued 
by the Commission on Evangelism, and Oct. 2-8 has 
been set as the time for observance. “Sin” is set forth 
as the cause of national suffering, a turning to God for 
remedy. 


Which would be worse, to have Garner or Curtis 
succeed to the Presidency? Why should not a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness be the best campaign docu- 
ment for either Hoover or Roosevelt to file? 


Ordinarily we do not call it a queer world or a 
queer age, but the exclusive concentration of the vast 
majority of voters on prohibition makes us wonder. 
Is there nothing else of importance? 


Grasp quickly and firmly the hard, difficult, prick- 
ly task, and it may hurt, but the hurt will be nothing 
compared to what comes by procrastinating. 


Said the late G. Thowes Dickinton: “T have loved 
all good music and I have wanted to see the world set 
to better music.” 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXIII. 


When They Come into the Hills 


Johannes 


EN people come up into the hills, they 
show us much about the hills and about 
themselves. Many sorts and conditions 
of men come to see us, because many sorts 
and conditions are in our circle of friends. 

As revealing as any are the folks who live near 
by and talk about coming but do not come, mainly 
because they dread our back roads, our steep grades, 
our wet clay and stones. Their attitude is not sur- 
prising, as more than once our, guests in motor cars 
have had to be pulled or pushed out of the ditch. But 
the farmers drive straight in over wet clay with only 
a hint of a side slip now and then, showing us that 
even the moods of wet clay may be learned. Year by 
year the bad clay patches have become fewer. A little 
slate here, a little stone there, a better ditch yonder, 
and slowly “the mean places in the road”’ are sub- 
dued. In a year or two the new county road will 
make all this sliding and slipping, this backing to 
start over, this going around the other way, a thing of 
the past. But the dread of our last three miles among 
some of our friends continues. 

It is amusing to notice our own reaction to the 
bad part of the road. When we reach the turn and 
leave the state road for the dirt, we settle back in 
peace. Nobody will come tearing toward us at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour. Nobody will come up sud- 
denly and startle the Madame with an ear-splitting 
shriek of a siren. At night we are through with the 
glaring head lights. In every house there is a friend. 
In almost every car that we meet there is some one 
we know. We feel at home from the time we leave 
the macadam and start up the dirt road. It is all in 
getting used to things. These folks who dread driving 
over the dirt roads generally don’t know the dirt 
roads. 

In the reactions of those who do “‘turn off Route 7 
at the Stony Creek Bridge” there is endless variety. 
Some are plainly disillusioned and disappointed. 
They expected something far different, greater, better, 
than we have to give. They are victims of our 
own exuberant moods and exaggerated writing. We 
may not really be to blame for creating false impres- 
sions about the little hill farm. We may have ex- 
pressed only what we have felt, but the trouble is 
that we have felt too much. So a friend comes ex- 
pecting a far view from our front porch, and lo, he 
looks squarely against the side of a wooded slope, or 
his ideal of a country place includes a lake, and the 
nearest lake is a mile and a half away up the steepest 
road we ever use. Our place is not his kind of place, 
and he tries to conceal it, but it’s no use. Why 
should he try to conceal it? Do we not know that 
people differ, and ought to differ, that they like dif- 
ferent kinds of things and ought to like different 
kinds of things, that they rest in different ways and 
ought to rest in different ways? 

There are our golf loving friends. They cast a 
critical eye over the ups and downs, the hazards much 


more in evidence than the fairways, the fields much 
more adapted to crows and foxes than to golf players, 
and ask where our nearest club is “located anyway.” 

It happens luckily for our guests that we belong 
to that nearest club nine miles away, and have been 
in it since it was organized, that I have a good set of 
left-handed clubs and did have long before our golf 
club was started. I ought:to bea golfer and probably 
would be if I did not get such great exercise climbing 
old Cobble, walking up to see the young trees, going 
up the road at nightfall with the Madame, carrying 
great armfuls of fragrant wood from our “ex-hog- 
gery,” gardening, especially pulling weeds, and doing 
about 1878 unlisted things. Great as are the regular 
and the listed, it is the unlisted that give a fellow his 
real exercise. 

Up at Canton, N. Y., it is said that the movement 
for a gym was held back for years because of the 
regular systematic all around exercise of faculty mem- 
bers doing unlisted tasks, and their conviction that a 
gym was merely an excrescence on academic, house- 
hold and village routine. So the unlisted has waxed 
great with us and the golf receded, to the disappoint- 
ment of some of our nearest and best. 

There are the visitors with true farming instincts. 
They too look at us askance. There are too many 
bushes and too little stock. The hog-pen, as we have 
indicated, is our wood cellar, the main wagon-house 
floor our garage, the big barn a storage place for 
neighbors, and the cow barn a place to keep our long 
ladders. But we make our agricultural stand on 
hay, pointing boldly to this year’s crop that we 
couldn’t sell piled on last year’s crop that we couldn’t 
sell, and the space left for next year’s hay which 
“ought to be a bumper crop because of the lime.” 
These farmers and potential farmers among our 
guests look at us pityingly or sympathetically, until 
we tell them we are specializing in orchards and for- 
estry—especially forestry. 

If they do not press us too closely we do not 
confess about the drought killing several plantings of 


pines, or the rabbits barking most of our young apple | 


trees. Enough pines, especially Scotch pines, have 


lived to make a brave showing, and these we offer | 


as Exhibit A of our agricultural ability. 

We don’t know why the Scotch pines have shot 
up twelve or fourteen feet while the spruces have 
made only twelve or fourteen inches. We merely 
show the Scotch pines as proof that we know what’s 
what in forestry. 


We have had visitors who do not know the | 


country or love the country, but who came simply 
to see us. We do not attempt to convert them. We 
take them as they are. 


There is great charm to a city. There is music in 
the clang of the elevated and the tune of the hurdy- 
gurdy. There is endless variety in the faces of the 
people coming and going, on foot, sitting on the steps 


Again we remind our readers | 
that we can not be alike and we ought not to be. ° 
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of the public library, moving on in an endless pro- 
cession of motor cars. We do not deny what city 
people like. We simply insist that we also like life 
way off in the country by ourselves. 

“How in the world do you ever spend your 
time?” said one of these persons a few days ago. 
“T should think you would die of loneliness.” 

Lonely, where there are hundreds of flowers need- 
ing attention, but doing well without attention? 

Lonely, when there are so many favorite walks 
that we don’t get around even once a year? 

Lonely, when the library is full of books, and the 
desk and floor hold seven fascinating literary jobs on 
the ways? 

Lonely, with household work, and friends ar- 
riving, and neighbors to see, and wood to split or 
carry, or peaches, pears, plums, and apples to pick 
all at once? 

There is no such thing as loneliness tied up with 
country life except as all of us have some sad lonely 
moments. The great doctor of loneliness, the good 
God Himself, is in the country as well as in the city. 
I say “as well’ for the benefit of my city friends, 
but it is just being polite. We know a thing or two 
about that. 

I am not listing here the visitors whose minds 
are concentrated on some errand when they arrive. 
They might just as well be pulling the bell at 1417 
Massachusetts Avenue in Washington, or at Newbury 
Street, Boston. If good agents or representatives 
or delegates or committee men, they have one-track 
minds and go along that track until we say “yes,” 
or wave our arms wildly about and yell “no.” Among 
them, of course, there are some who drink our cold 
water with deep appreciation and look up at old 
Cobble with longing eyes. We take them in as kin. 

The great majority of people who turn off the 
state road to find us are lovers of the country. 

They may like something else better than what 
we have, but there is enough to them to take in what 
we have of country life and to rejoice in it. 

Most of them bring something into our part of 
the country that we have not had, and when they 
leave us life is a little richer. 

There is the practical man who drops a sug- 
gestion about orchard, gardens, buildings, or daily 
ilfe, which adds much to our comfort and happi- 
ness. 

One such pointed out a potential menace to our 
peace which we moved to abate the day after he left, 
and just in time. It may creep into these pages 
later on, but not as a menace. 

Others have extended enormously our flower and 
plant list, solved some wild flower problems, inter- 
ested us in the names of butterflies, started us on the 
ferns. We are waiting now for our spider specialist 
in Washington to come to see us. He little knows 
what a field we have for him. And this friend has 
served us without coming, just by being in existence, 
for when some of these prim folks go poking around 
and come face to face with cobwebs we always ex- 
claim (as least the male half of us), “We are leaving 
that for.C..S.” 

By the fire what interesting talks we have had! 
One visitor takes us into the charmed circle of aca- 


demic life. With another the best part of the heroic 
life of our little church rises again before us. With a 
third we move into the field of literature. A young 
minister came not long ago who really knows some- 
thing about modern poetry. He pushed back our 
literary horizon several degrees. And when we 
came out from our talk of Robert Frost, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson and Vachel Lindsay he pulled down 
the nest of a mud wasp and showed us the tiny spiders 
canned there for the nourishment of the spider’s off- 
spring. 

A fair number of our visitors have traveled or 
lived abroad. They take us on long journeys. One 
young professor, who went to the beautiful Jura 
country of Switzerland for his wife, told us that the 
hills of Schoharie County remind both of them more 
of the Jura than any other region that they have 
visited in this country. 

There is care and work in having visitors, but 
it is enormously simplified if one does not put on a 
false front. 

We do not live in city style and do not try to. 
We do our own cooking and dishwashing, and all our 
other household work, except for one day’s cleaning 
a week. Our guests are made welcome in the kitchen 
and taken along on the delightful walk to the place 
where we dispose of the garbage. 

They may sit on the terrace by the kitchen door 
while we are broiling the steak over wood coals, 
escape the smoke in the kitchen and get the delicious 
aroma outside. They are a part of the establishment 
while they are in it, and it is seldom that they do not 
fit. 

We say to ourselves that the reason that most 
visits are so short is not that they do not like us, or 
our beds or our board, but because they realize that 
we have several things to do in the course of a 
week. 

All this makes us think wistfully of the way that 
people in Florida and California more and more are 
entertaining their visitors. They are putting them 
into little extra apartments where they can be at home 
and do their own cooking and dishwashing. We saw 
places in Florida where the owner in putting up his 
house definitely planned for guests and made house- 
keeping rooms in a wing, or annex, or second cottage, 
or over the garage, for the friends he wanted near. 
Such hospitality makes it easier for the guest as well 
as the host. They can get absolutely away from 
each other and yet be close enough to do things to- 
gether. For both there is that blessed sense of free- 
dom which is the warp and woof of true living. 

We have cast longing eyes on our old hop-house 
when the idea of a guest house has come to us. It 
has solid timbers that can not be duplicated easily. 
It could be turned into a most artistic summer home, 


Perhaps some day we shall have the time and the 


means to solve our guest problem in some such 


way. 
* * * 


Who can be lonely on a hill 
If it is God’s window sill, 
And clouds are hung with lovely grace 
To veil the shining of God’s face? 
Elizabeth Badley Read. 
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Some Meditations in Poland 
Everett R. Clinchy 


ep) wakened on our first morning in Warsaw 
) | with the intrusion of a corking Conti- 
pb) nental breakfast consisting of fragrant 
mdanGS)} coffee, rolls and marmalade, topped off 
with the largest strawberries known to man. Polish 
strawberries late in June measure over two inches in 
diameter! As the days of our stay went on, this first 
pleasant impression of the new Poland developed into 
a genuine affection for the country, its government, 
and its people. Poland has on hand some large prob- 
lems, all of which are interesting to investigate. There 
is, for example, Soviet Russia on the west. Poland is 
capitalistic, with certain trends toward democratic 
socialism, but if the severe effects of the world eco- 
nomic crisis continue, then the present Pilsudski 
government will have a hard time resisting Com- 
munism. Again, the Poles fear Germany; the defense 
mechanism resulting from this fear of the historic 
German extension-to-the-east is costly both in man- 
power and military taxes. Of course the Polish Corri- 
dor, seen as part of France’s jealousy of Germany 
and consequent flirtation with Poland, is another 
topic of the times in Warsaw. We shall confine our 
attention in this paper, however, to the affairs of 
religious groups. 

Poland is predominantly Roman Catholic. Dur- 
ing the Reformation a considerable wave of Lu- 
theranism flooded Poland, and from 1555 to 1570 the 
Protestant Church was numerically strong. But a 
counter-Reformation setting in a generation later 
found the peasants and_ intelligentsia comfortably 
settling back into the arms of the Holy See. Accord- 
ing to Paul Super, director of the Polish Y. M. C. A., 
Catholic symbolism, color, and forms appear to fit 
the Polish temperament better than Protestant ex- 
pressions of religion. Mr. Super, a Presbyterian elder 
from New Jersey, has spent the seven happiest years 
of his life building a staff of twenty-six Catholic 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries—only his three American 
associates are Protestants. The first symbol one sees 
upon entering a Polish Y building is a crucifix, which 
Super is convinced inspires reverence in Polish Protes- 
tants as well as the Catholics who are more accus- 
tomed to it. You see, of all the thirty-two million 
Poles, 85 per cent are Catholic, either Roman or East- 
ern, while there are less than one million Protestants. 
The Polish Y is uninterested in proselytizing Catholics; 
indeed, the larger part of its constituency is Catholic. 
“We are constantly finding more common ground on 
which the two faiths can work together,” declared 
Mr. Super. “We are learning an ever increasing 
number of areas in which religious service can be 
carried on inter-confessionally. We hold that every 
one should believe in God. We want each man to 
remain loyal to his faith.”’ 

We asked if that went for Jews, too. There are 
three million Jews in Poland. The emphasis shifted: 
If Jews were welcomed, the Y. M. C. A. would lose its 
Christians! This attitude is sensed by Jews in Po- 
land. How deeply it cuts! One thoughtful Jew told 
us that Christians generally are as cruel in ostracising 


Jews in Poland as American white people are toward 
Negroes. ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man!”’ One wishes 
that the Y. M. C. A. in Poland, progressive as it is, 
might be sufficiently Jesus-like to have friends among 
the Jews, too. We would humbly suggest that the 
Y. M. C. A. invite joint groups to meet in conference 
and to work upon social service tasks, permitting 
sharing and co-operation in ever wider circles. Such 
persons should be carefully chosen so that mutual 
respect may be maintained in educational and cul- 
tural advantages. Later in this essay we shall re- 
turn to this question of the Polish Jews. 

The State officially recognizes religious organiza- 
tions in Poland. A special department of the govern- 
ment is assigned these contacts. Indeed, the govern- 
ment desires formal contracts with the churches. The 
Roman Catholic Church, for instance, has its ““Con- 
cordat” with Poland, a document running into twenty- 
six articles. For one thing, bishops must be recog- 
nized by the Polish government before they may 
function in church affairs; when the Pope selects a 
new bishop the Bishop of Rome first communicates 
with the Polish government, and asks if so-and-so 
will be acceptable as a bishop in Poland. This en- 
sures supervision that is nationally Polish. Inter- 
estingly enough, the present Holy Father was one 
time Papal Nuncio to Poland. Then, in turn, the 
Polish government protects, subsidizes, and guaran- 
tees rights of one church from violation by another 
church. The army protects the property; taxation 
funds subsidize the clergy; courts defend their rights. 
The government is now working out details on con- 
cordats with the Orthodox (Eastern) Church, and 
with the Protestant leaders, notably the Lutheran. 

One finds little evidence in Polish churches of 
what Americans call ‘the social gospel.” To be sure, 
there is little of it anywhere on the continent. One 
day we investigated Lodz, a textile manufacturing 
town south of Warsaw. The economie situation is 
frightful. Seventy-three per cent of all the families 
in this city of half a million have one room each. 
There are some instances of more than one family ina 
room. One is reminded of the story Jacob Riis told 
regarding five families in one New York room: one 
family in each corner, and one piled in the center. 
“Everything went well,” said Riis, “until the family 
in the middle started to take in boarders!’ One 
dollar a day is a high wage for a foreman in Lodz 
factories now. Skilled workers range around fifty 
cents a day. We asked what the churches and syna- 
gogues are saying and doing about the frightful 
poverty. “There are no socially prophetic voices in 
the churches,’ was the reply. In August the un- 
employed were receiving one meal a day which had 
1.7 cents worth of nutrition per capita. Communism 
is making considerable inroads, 

The survival of feudal life in a factory age is 
uniquely illustrated in Lodz. About 1828 the Rus- 
sian Czarist government encouraged manufacturers 
to build cotton mills there. Each manufacturer was 
given a block of land. On this he located his palace 
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and gardens, which he surrounded with factories 
and tenant flats. Peasants were turned into factory 
hands, and large fortunes were made—for those who 
- dwelt in the palaces. In the current situation every 
benevolent action toward workers, and health service 
of the government, is, of course, frustrated by the 
world economic crisis. 

The situation of the Jews in Poland is ag in- 
teresting as it is complicated. A Christian merchant 
in Sweden told me that he strongly agreed with the 
opinion that “a country has the kind of Jews it de- 
serves.” Sweden has a splendid Jewish culture 
group in its citizenry, he contends, because through 
the centuries Swedes have shared a mutuality of life 
which has resulted in an enthusiastic national par- 
ticipation and splendid Swedish loyalty among its 
Jews. The friendly comradeship of Viking and Jew- 
ish stock permitted culture traits to radiate normally, 
and thereby those little but immensely important 
matters like standards of nicety in dress, personal 
cleanliness, attractive modulation, and kindly gra- 
ciousness, developed as common attributes of Norse- 
men and Jews alike. So, too, there is a harmony in 
ethics and ideals between Jews and Christians in 
Sweden. Less happy is the story in Poland. 

Five hundred years ago Poland generously offered 
ereen pastures and still waters to the migrating Jews 
persecuted in west European countries. Unfor- 
tunately, however, as time went on the Russian Czars 
intruded. They kept hatred stirring between Chris- 
tians and Jews, partly, we assume, to weaken Po- 
land’s national strength. They isolated Jews in a 
“pale.” They prohibited Jews from owning farm 
land. Their occupational exclusions resulted in a 
serious mal-distribution of Jews in the national 
economic structure. To-day the Polish Jews, speak- 
ing generally, are better off politically, economically 
they are worse off, and so are the non-Jews in Poland. 
We went to the opera one evening with the Vice-Mayor 
of Warsaw, who is a Jew. He lives in a comfortable 
and interesting apartment in a part of the city where 
both Christians and Jews reside—the enforced ghetto 
is no more. As we walked across the central park of 
Warsaw he observed, ‘A generation ago Jews were 
forbidden in this park.” Jews now have equal con- 
stitutional rights with all citizens of Poland. We 
were led to the city’s box in the theater, and we met 
another honored official who told us of the general 
esteem in which our host is held because of his noble 
Jewish character and his high service in his munici- 
pality. In all our conversations with ministries, 
educators, religious leaders, and business people, we 
heard no Pole with a patriotism more genuinely and 
more finely spirited than that possessed by this Jewish 
Pole. ’ 

One of the Polish government officials asked us 
to record what, in its earnest efforts for the well- 
being of all groups comprising its population, it could 
do for the Jews. From our observations and conversa- 
tions in Poland we are going to submit seven items : 

1. The present fortunate trend toward diversifica- 
tion of Jewish occupations can be speeded up by 
planned vocational training. 

2. By extending credit the government can help 
Jews to buy machines, farm lands, and tools, and get 


into productive work. The current tendencies toward 
socialization of commerce in Poland probably will 
continue, and as this socialization takes effect it 
bears heavily upon the disproportionate mass of 
Jewish middlemen. The fact must be kept in mind 
that 70 per cent of Polish commerce is in the hands of 
the Jews, who are but 9 per cent of the population. 
Jews are in commerce too heavily because an old order 
put them there. The government has a responsibil- 
ity to help the Jews affected during this cruel transi- 
tion period. 

3. In government monopolies, such as tobacco, 
transportation and civil service, for instance, a fair 
share of Jews should be employed. 

4. As long as the National Democratic Party 
opposes the present government the extremist ele- 
ment of the opposition probably will employ anti- 
Semitism. as a weapon, and therefore will continue to 
agitate students in university centers, and aults 
through the press, against Jews. It is possible to in- 
oculate Polish citizens for anti-Semitism, as one 
would inoculate-to prevent typhoid fever. Educa- 
tional methods in schools, adult education centers, 
films, and the press can be made effective. Russia 
is proving this. Experiments along this line are 
going on in the United States, also. 

5. Public agitation against Jews can be outlawed, 
particularly incitement to boycott. 

6. The churches can be encouraged to aid in this 
campaign for a united Poland, that the sentimental 
ties of Poland may include all cultural groups within 
Polish borders. The raison d’etre, they should un- 
derstand, being that only in friendly community 
intercourse can Polish traits be radiated to a minority 
group like the Jews. Societal boycotts work against 
the very ends Poles want to gain, viz., an integrated, 
Polonized body politic. 

7. John Dewey, Columbia University philosopher, 
says that community living is achieved to the degree 
in which the fragmentary groupings making up the 
whole (1) actually acquaint themselves with the ideals 
of one another; (2) share interests; and (3) participate 
in common tasks. To achieve the community aware- 
ness which Dr. Dewey describes, the department of 
education in the Polish government, or perhaps, by 
appointment, the Polish Y. M. C. A., might under- 
take a program intended to create these necessary 
channels of communication and co-operation between 
Christians and Jews. 

Understanding and good will between Christians 
and Jews work both ways. Many Jews in Poland 
misunderstand Christianity and Christians, even as 
they are misunderstood themselves. Furthermore, 
some Jews are so suspicious of Christians that their 
very skepticism works against the advances of sincere 
Polish Christians. One understands that after hun- 
dreds of years of persecution a wary shyness is an ex- 
pected psychological reaction. Nevertheless, Jews 
must now make an effort to go halfway. Again, 
Jewish Poles must exert greater effort and imagination 
in thinking, feeling, and living as twentieth century 
Poles. Just as the Protestants, Catholics, and Jews;, 
in America have become emotionally loyal and socially 
integral as citizens of the United States, so it is neces- 
sary for the Jews as citizens in Poland to make those 
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reasonable adjustments which every group must make 
in national family life, at the same time preserving 
their individuality and their enthusiasms for Biblical 
heritages of the past. 

Woodrow Wilson spoke of the Jews in the United 
States in this way: ‘‘Here is a great body, our Jewish 
fellow citizens, from whom have sprung men of genius 


in every walk of our varied life, men who have become . 


part of the very stuff of America, and who have con- 
ceived its ideals with singular clearness. They are 
not Jews in America: they are American citizens.” 
I hope that the time will not be distant when leaders 
of life in Poland will so speak of their fellow patriots 
who are Jews. 

In conclusion we would affirm a belief that the 
new Polish nation, reconstructed by the treaty of 


Versailles out of Russian, German, and Austrian 
provinces (originally Polish, of course), has a splendid 
future. Evidence points to continued agricultural 
and industrial development. Polish artistic promi- 
nence has been foreshadowed by musicians such as 
Paderewski and Godowsky, by the poet Mickiewicz; 
and: by the novelist Sienkiewicz, who won a Nobel 
prize with “Quo Vadis.”’ Moreover, the sturdy 
Polish stock, with its strong national culture, is en- 
riched by the invigorating minorities of Ruthenians, 
Jews, Germans, Lithuanians, and Russians. The 
State is progressive in its departmental work, and 
the churches have a right to be, too. There are no 
substantial reasons why this people, fifth in numbers 
among European nations, should not be among the 
first in the fine art of living. 


VI. “To Think of Time” 


Immortality 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


(¢ 


nas) HE summation of life here and the beginning 

Kx| of something new!” If this is indeed Walt 

S| Whitman’s conception of the significance of 

1} death, what of his belief in immortality? 
What is this “something new?”’ 

In all that has been said Walt Whitman’s sense 
of a purposefulness in life has been evident. The 
integration of life demands an immortality. We said 
then that immortality is the seal placed upon the 
validity of Walt Whitman’s conception of the inte- 
gration of life. The whole thought of the direction 
of life points unmistakably to immortality. 

The world, the race, the soul—in space and time the 

universes, 

All bound as is befitting each—all surely going some- 

where. 

“All parts away for the progress of souls,” he 
claims. 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all 
that was or is apparent upon this globe or any globe 
falls into niches and corners before the procession 
of souls along the grand roads of the universe. 


And he says: 

They go! they go! I know that they go, but I know 
not where they go, 

But I know that they go toward the best—toward some- 
thing great. 

He asks: 

What do you think has become of the young and old 

men? 

And what do you think has become of the women and 

children? 

They are alive and well somewhere. 

There are questions of far greater import than 
those of the moment. 

The clock indicates the moment—but what does eternity 
indicate? 

Again and again he states in no uncertain terms 
that Time and Space, that material substance, are 
not all, that Time and Space, to be rightly estimated, 
must be conceived in measureless quantities. He 


cries: 


3 


One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and 
that is myself, 

And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thou- 
sand years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness 
I can wait. 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite, 

I laugh at what you call dissolution, 

And I know the amplitude of time. 


Again he claims: 


My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 

The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect 
terms, 

The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine 
will be there. 


I know I have the best of time and space, and was 
never measured and never will be measured. 


He says: 


I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or 
woman, 

Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a man 
or woman, 

Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me, or 
any one else. 


Is it wonderful that I should be immortal? as every one 
is immortal; 

I know it is wonderful, but my eyesight is equally 
wonderful, and how I was conceived in my mother’s 
womb is equally wonderful, 

And pass’d from a babe in the creeping trance of a 
couple of summers and winters to articulate and 
walk—all this is equally wonderful. 


And that my soul embraces you this hour, and we affect 
each other without ever seeing each other, and 
never perhaps to see each other, is every bit as 
wonderful. 


And that I can think such thoughts as these is just as 
wonderful. 

And that I can remind you, and you think them and 
know them to be true, is just as wonderful. 
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And that the moon spins round the earth and on with 
the earth, is equally wonderful, 

And that they balance themselves with the sun and 
stars is equally wonderful. 


Identity demands immortality. The whole mean- 
ing of life is dependent upon an ultimate goal that is 
worth the effort, the struggle. The earth and all 
that it contains is made for man and for man’s upward 
climbing. The poet asserts: 


Whoever you are! motion and reflection are especially 
for you, 
The divine ship sails the divine sea for you. 


Whoever you are! you are he or she for whom the earth 
is solid and liquid, 

You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hang in 
the sky, 

For none more than you are the present and the past, 

For none more than you is immortality. 


Each man to himself and each woman to herself, is the 
word of the past and present, and the true word of 
immortality; . . 


After reading Hegel, Walt Whitman is led to 

say: 

Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little 
that is Good steadily hastening towards immor- 
tality. 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to 
merge itself and become lost and dead. 


There is an undying good in the world hastening 
on and on. The evil in the world is transient, must 
die. The good knows no death. There is that in 
every man that survives death. The war pressed 
home this thought to the poet, causing him to muse: 


How solemn as one by one, 

As the ranks returning worn and sweaty, as the men 
file by where I stand, 

As the faces the masks appear, as I glance at the faces 
studying the masks, 

(As I glance upward out of this page studying you, dear 
friend, whoever you are,) 

How solemn the thought of my whispering soul to each 
in the ranks, and to you! 

I see behind each mask that wonder a kindred soul, 

O the bullet could never kill what you really are, dear 
friend, 

Nor the bayonet stab what you really are; 

The soul! yourself I see, great as any, good as the best, 

Waiting secure and content, which the bullet could 
never kill, 

Nor the bayonet stab O friend. 


So he can assert: 
You are not thrown to the winds, you gather certainly 


and safely around yourself, 
Yourself! yourself! yourself!, for ever and ever! 


It is not to diffuse you that you were born of your 
mother and father, it is to identify you, 

It is not that you should be undecided, but that you 
should be decided, 

Something long preparing and formless is arrived and 
form’d in you, 

You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. 


Later in the same poem he says: 
And I have dream’d that the purpose and essence of 
the known life, the transient, 
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Is to form and decide identity for the unknown life, the 
permanent. 


There follow the lines already quoted elsewhere 
but worth repeating in this connection. 
If all came but to ashes of dung, 
If maggots and rats ended us, then Alarum! for we are 
betray’d, 
Then suspicion of death. 


Do you suspect death? If I were to suspect death J 
should die now, 

Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited 
toward annihilation? 

Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 

Whither I walk I can not define, but I know it is good, 

The whole universe indicates that it is good,’ 

The past and the present indicate that it is good. 


As was indicated in the discussion of Walt 
Whitman’s conception of “the Direction of Life,” 
the poet does not know the nature of this immortality 
in which he believes. He only knows that it is good, 
that it will be satisfactory. He says: 

I do not know what is untried and afterward, 
But I know it will in its turn prove sufficient and can- 
not faik 

Toward the end of life he sings: 

Good-by my Fancy! 

Farewell dear mate, dear love! 

I’m going away, I know not where, 

Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you again, 
So Good-by my Fancy. 


Now for my last—let me look back a moment; 
The slower fainter ticking of the clock is in me, - 
Wait, nightfall, and soon the heart-thud stopping. 


Long have we lived, joy’d, caress’d together; 
Delightful—now separation—Good-by my Fancy. 


Yet let me not be too hasty, } 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter’d, become 
really blended into one; 

Then if we die we die together, (yes, we’ll remain one,) 
If we go anywhere we'll go together to meet what 
happens. 

May-be we'll be better off and blither, and learn some- 
thing, 

May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the true 
songs, (who knows?) 

May-be it is you the mortal knob really undoing, turn- 
ing—so now finally, 

Good-by—and hail! my Fancy. 

There are, however, here and there through Walt 
Whitman’s poems expressions that seem to indicate 
something of a belief in some form of reincarnation. 
They are hardly definite enough to be conclusive or 
to give one the right to say that he firmly believed in a 
doctrine of reincarnation, but they indicate that he 
was not unfamiliar with the idea. 

We have already quoted the lines: 

I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over, 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between 
ancient and modern, 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five 
thousand years... . 


Elsewhere he exclaims: 
And as for you Life I reckon you are the leavings of 


many deaths, 
No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) 
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Again the thought is expressed in other lines 
quoted in the discussion on the poet’s conception 
of death: 

O living always, always dying! 
O the burials of me past and present, 
O me while I stride ahead, material, visible, imperious 
as ever; 
O me, what I was for years, now dead, (I lament not, I 
am content;) x 
O to disengage myself from those corpses of me, which 
I turn and look at where I cast them, 
To pass on, (O living! always living!) and leave the 
corpses behind. 


With somewhat of a defiant voice Walt Whit- 
man cries out in the closing lines of “Song of Myself,” 


The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he com- 
plains of my gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 


The last scud of day holds back for me, 

It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on 
the shadow’d wilds, 

It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 


I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway 
sun, 

I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags, 

I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass 
I love, 

If you want me again look for me under your bootsoles. 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 

But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 

And. filter and fiber your blood. 


Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 
Missing me one place search another, 
I stop somewhere waiting for you. 


One might interpret “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry”’ 
in’ terms of a doctrine of reincarnation, I suppose, or 
one might read there a conception of an immortality 
that would be a re-enacted life in the lives of those 
that came after, or one might see there an indication 
of a faith in a conscious immortality, that is, an im- 
mortality that would remember the earth and its 
familiar scenes. At all events, the poet says: 

It avails not, time nor place—distance avails not, 

I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever SO many generations hence. 


He then goes on to describe these passing gen- | 


erations viewing the same interesting panorama of 
activity that he viewed as he crossed the crowded 
ferry, to assert that just as they would feel so he felt 
in his own generation. Then he continues: 
These and all else were to me the same as they are to 
you, 
I loved well those cities, loved well the stately and rapid 
river, 
The men and women I saw were all near to me, 
Others the same—others who look back on me because I 
look’d forward to them, 
(The time will come, though I stop here to-day and to- 
night.) 


What is it then between us? 
What is the count of the scores or hundreds of years 


between us? 


Whatever it is, it avails not—distance avails not, and 
place avails not. .... 


In the closing lines of the poem “So Long,” the 
poet again suggests the possibility of some form of 
return. He urges: 

Remember my words, I may again return, 
I love you, I depart from materials, 
I am as one disembodied, triumphant, dead. 


The same thought is suggested in the lines, used 
as a preface to ‘‘Leaves of Grass.’ 
Come said my soul, 
Such verses for my body let us write, (for we are one,) 
That should I after death invisibly return, 
Or, long, long hence, in other spheres, 
There to some group of mates the chants resuming, 
(Tallying earth’s soil, trees, winds, tumultuous waves,) 
Ever with pleas’d smile I may-keep on, 
Ever and ever yet the verses owning—as, first, I here 
and now, 
Signing for soul and body, set to them my name. 


However Walt Whitman may have felt about 
the nature of immortality or about the idea of re- 
incarnation, he had no doubt as to the reality of im- 
mortality. We have seen in the past discussions 
again and again that the thought led inevitably to 
the idea of immortality. Man lives in a purposeful 
world, purposeful here, purposeful hereafter. Prog- 
ress is ordained. Everything must give way to the 
“procession of souls.”’ Hence he dares to cry out: 

I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! 
That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous 
float is for it, and the cohering is for it! 
And all preparation is for it—and identity is for it— 
and life and materials are altogether for it! 
* * * 
A MATTER OF TASTE 


Tastes differ, and the varieties that there are among them 
must be quite beyond all computation. It is probably true that 
no two people in all the world like all the same things in exactly 
the same way. The foolish and unwarranted thing that we often 
are guilty of is the elevation into matters of conscience of those 
things that it would be wiser and better to always leave as mat- 
ters of taste. And it isn’t merely that we often do so, but we 
have a strangely perverse habit of doing so. The Church, for 
instance, is greatly given to the habit. The great controversies 
in the Church have never been about those vital matters of 
goodness and love and charity and brotherhood, but rather 
have concerned themselves with the issues over which men are 
likely to divide according to temperament and tastes. The his+ 
tory of the Church doesn’t show men getting tremendously ex- 
ercised over the need for prayer and worship nearly so often as it 
does over the manner and the method of prayer and worship. 
And yet the manner and the method are very largely linked up 
with attitudes and aptitudes and tastes. 

It. would be a very good day for the world if you and Iand a 
great many other people would decide to leave a great many 
things in the realm to which they naturally and really belong, 
the realm of the individual taste and judgment, and not seek 
to elevate them unnaturally into issues of conscience, either in 
morals or religion. And that would do two things. It would 
make for the liberty and informality about which all great 
teachers and leaders have been concerned; and none as much so 
as Jesus himself. And in the second place it would give us time 
and energy to devote to what must be the greatly important 
issues and concerns of life. If we will take a good straight look 
at ourselves as supposedly earnest followers of Jesus Christ in his 
great purpose of making this a good world, we will probably 
discover that we are often tremendously busy working away 
at some very surface enterprises, while profoundly great and 
fundamental issues get very little of our concern and effort.— 
New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXIV. “Where Is Thy God?” 


To-day’s Supreme Religious Problem 


Frederic W. Perkins 


They continually say unto me, Where is thy God. 
Psalmellisse 


SHE supreme religious problem of our time is 
that of making God as real as we theoretically 
im believe Him to be. Maultitudes who do not 
eae) deny His existence have lost any vivid sense 
of His presence. In the gigantic and complex mechan- 
ism which the universe has become to man’s enlarging 
knowledge they have often lost Him in an incompre- 
hensible vastness. They may not deny Him, but 
He doesn’t seem to matter. 

There was a time when it was not so. Men 
looked up in the stillness to the star-lit night and 
reverently murmured: 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 


That is what they saw—not simply the glory of the 
heavens, but the glory of God. So likewise with 
many another aspect of creation—the trees in spring- 
time leaf and fragrance, the uplifted hills, the far- 
flung seas, the greatness of the soul of man. The pic- 
ture was crude, but it was vivid with a sense of the 
presence and glory of God. That, in many minds, 
has gone. God has simply faded out of the picture, 
nothing apparently being left for Him to do. 

To the more sensitive the lines of Wordsworth 
are the dirge of personal bereavement: 


There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every living sight 
To me did seem appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore— 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day. 
The things I once did see I now can see no more. 


Now, so far as the difficulty is an intellectual one, 
jt will be resolved by deeper insight into what has 
really happened. It is no new problem. It is only 
the present phase of the ever-recurring problem of re- 
lating our instinctive recognition of God to changing 
conceptions of the world in which we live. The in- 
tellectual perplexity will pass. We need not worry 
about that. Millikan and Mather and Pupin and 
Eddington are doing to-day essentially what John 
Fiske did for the young students thirty years ago, 
when the new theory of evolution was rattling the dry 
bones of traditional theology. They are enabling us 
to see that we do not cancel God when we learn better 
how He works. 

This is important; but vastly more important is 
a deeper problem. How are we going to make God 
seem as real and get-atable for daily living as He 
used to seem in simpler days? That is the practical 
religious problem that abides, even though the in- 
tellectual perplexities were cleared away. I fear it 
is sometimes overlooked in our laudable attempts to 
settle the alleged conflict between science and religion. 
We should have something to say when people ask, 


How are we going to carry over into this inconceivable 
enlargement of the thought of God, almost terrifying 
in its vastness, the personal sense of His nearness and 
reinforcing companionship that makes Him our refuge 
and strength? That is the question which the Lib- 
eral Church must help people to answer. 

We are going to do it by learning to recognize 
Him as working in spiritual forces that operate un- 
changed beneath al] changes of thought. It is a 
matter of rightly interpreting the significance of ex- 
periences that we all know. The business of the 
church is to enable men and women to connect with 
them and so get acquainted with God through the re- 
lation of a living partnership. As an old master 
mariner on the Maine coast said to me once: ‘‘We sail- 
ors believe in God because we use Him every day.” 
There is no other sure way. 

That must be the clarion message of the Church 
in these days of intellectual confusion and spiritual 
incertitude. It deals with a far more difficult prob- 
lem, as well as far more important, than that of 
reconciling the miscalled conflict between religion and 
science. The business of a church is to reveal God, 
rather than defend Him, and if we can reveal Him 
there is no need to defend Him. That means that we 
must make advances and take risks. ‘Faith,’ says 
Dr. Jacks, “is reason grown courageous.” God with- 
holds Himself from the reason that lacks the courage 
of its deeper instincts. He discloses his reality to the 
daring adventurer, rather than to the cunning theolo- 
gian. No argument will assure you beyond all ques- 
tioning that the best in human experience is a sure in- 
timation of the presence of the friendly God. Proof of 
that is at the end of the road rather than at the be- 
ginning. But you can find that audacious trust grow- 
ing into fortitude of conviction when you approach the 
world as the friend and helper of the best in it. Con- 
fidence is born of acquaintance. So is it with men. 
So is it with God. 

There is nothing that the splendid moral ardor of 
this generation so much needs as this sense of being 
companioned and reinforced by the God who reveals 
Himself through a working partnership. Nothing 
less will meet the supreme spiritual need of our time. 
God as simply a logical inference will not suffice. 
As Eddington says: ‘At the most it may lead to a 
belief that behind the working of the physical universe 
there is need to postulate a universal creative spirit, 
or it may be content with the admission that such an 
inference is not excluded.” But no such speculative 
God, vague and remote, counts for much when one is 
assailed by the powers of the darkness of this world. 
Indeed, His unsullied excellence may only taunt us, 
as a mirage in the desert mocks the thirst-crazed 
traveler by a vision of unattainable fountains. The 
only God who counts is a God who is involved in the 
fight as truly as we are, who wills the righteousness of 
our hearts’ desire even more resolutely than we do, 
who wins in our victories and loses in our defeats, 
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and whose presence in the conflict is our one assur- 
ance that everlasting renewals of strength await our 
fidelity. 

It is because of the lack of any such sense of a 
co-operating God that many an ardent idealist to- 
day sits in the seat of the scorner and many a spiritual- 
ly sensitive youth echoes Hamlet’s cry: 


The times are out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set them right! 


It is the God who is recognized in the very ideals 
that compel one, in the very moral forces on which 
one calls with splendid self-reliance, that gives one 
power to hold on and win through in the seemingly 
hopeless struggle to make the ideal come true. 

“Work out your own salvation’—yes. The 
heart of every earnest youth to-day ‘vibrates to that 
iron string,’’ that is the valid element in the humanism 
of our day that calls powerfully to the native daring of 
youth, ‘For it is God who worketh in you”—that is 
the completing truth which prevents that humanism 
from becoming a crippled and futile thing. 

To me the almost daily exemplification of that 
great saying has come to be the great Monument 
that is an outstanding feature of our Washington 


landscape. There it stands in self-contained stead- 
fastness, ever changing, yet changeless. Who built. 
it? God?—no. Men?—no. God and man built 
it together. The engineers who laid deep the foun- 
dations and reared aloft the towering shaft hitched 
their wagons to the stars, and the eternal universe 
upholds the work of their hands. The Monument isa 
daily symbol of the steadfastness of God made real 
through the faithful skill of man. 

Only so shall the God who is often obscure in 
thought become real in life. This is not a pious fancy. 
It is confirmed by the experience of mankind. Who, 
as a matter of fact, make the reality of God conta- 
gious? They are not usually the easy-cireumstanced, 
the unassailed, the morally comfortable. They are 
likely to be the ones on whom life presses hardly, 
who apparently have greatest reason to deny the 
reality of God. It is the spiritual adventurer who is. 
surest that, though the headlands be sunk, the stars 
abide. Not from secure heavens but from storm-swept. 
seas they have flung their challenge of faith and 
courage, and back into their courageous souls assur- 
ance of the Friend behind the clouds has come. Ina 
changing world they have found the dwelling-place of 
the changeless God. 


The Men of the Forties 


Don C. Seitz 


AUST before he severed his connection with the 
few) | Unitarians, March 20, 1845, to become an 
independent pastor, Theodore Parker thus 
went on record in a letter to S. J. May: 
“The Universalists are more humane than we: they 
declare the Fatherhood of God, and do not stick at 
the consequences, everlasting happiness for all men. 
I think they are the most humane sect in the land. 
They had an address on temperance, one on slavery, 
one on war, delivered before their ministers on an- 
niversary week. Think of that, we whose ‘mission 
it is to be silent about slavery,’ and I suppose about 
war, intemperance, and all other sins that everybody 
has a mind to. Do tell the youngsters to be men— 
not merely dawdling ministers, with no more than a 
pack of cards.” 

Certainly the Universalist clergy of the day were 
men of the first dimensions. I have been looking over 
a stray volume of the Umiversalist Miscellany, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1848 and 1849, properly described 
on its title page as “devoted to Biblical Literature; 
Explanations of Scripture; Doctrinal and Moral Dis- 
cussions; and the Promotion of Practical Piety’— 
certainly a worthy galaxy of objects. The editors 
were the Rev. O. A. Skinner and the Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter, both towers of strength. Mr. Skinner was 
father of the late C. A. Skinner, and grandfather of 
Charles M.Skinner, long known to meas a distinguished 
writer and dramatic critic, and Otis Skinner, the emi- 
nent actor, besides being great-grandfather of Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, who also ornaments the stage. 
It was issued by Mudge and Corliss at No. 21 School 
Street. 

Between the lines laid down as cited above, the 
magazine reveals much of interest, particularly in the 
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names of the men. Here shine besides the editors,. 
Henry R. Nye, known to me in my boyhood out in 
Ohio, and who built the Church of Our Father, around 
the corner from my residence in Brooklyn—now, alas, 
the home of a thriving colored congregation; George 
W. Quinby, later long the conductor of the Gospel’ 
Banner, at Augusta, Maine; J. J. Austin; J. Lumbard; 
Abel C. Thomas; Day K. Lee; T. H. Miller; J. G. 
Forman; Hosea Ballou; E. G. Brooks; E. Case, Jr.> 
Thomas Whittemore—a giant indeed; Stillman Clarke ~ 
J. G. Adams, another giant; J. Bisbee; T. B. Thayer, 
one more of the mighty; Peter Benson; J. L. Stevens, 
another name to conjure with; S. Goff; H. P. Cutting; 
James Monroe; E. Winchester Reynolds; W. R. Cham- 
berlain; U. Clark; Samuel C. Cleveland; Samuel C. 
Loveland; A. G. Laurie; John Moore. “Rey. Peter: 
Benson’s Daughter,’ was also a respected contribu- 
tor. 

Editor Streeter gave for one item a sketch of the 
First Universalist Society in Boston, with these re-- 
marks about John Murray, founder of the faith: 


On his arrival in Boston, he found that his fame as 
a captivating speaker, and the advocate of new and 
questionable opinions in Theology, had preceded him; 
and that it became him to be on his guard, to watch well 
his language and his deportment. In confining himself, 
in regard to all points of doctrine, to the express terms 
of scripture, he felt that there could be no danger; 
and hence this policy was adopted in his communica- 
tions, whether public or private. He held meetings 
in private dwellings; in public halls; in schoolrooms; in 
churches; or in any other place which could be ob- 
tained. A most thrilling excitement was produced. 
His name was upon every lip. His popularity became 
almost boundless. Immense throngs attended upon 
his meetings. The popular pulse beat powerfully’ 
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in his favor. Many became the open and warm 
friends of his sentiments, and of his person. 


This, however, was not unanimous. “The first 
church in which he was allowed to officiate, stood on 
School Street, very near the site of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church. This pastor was a bitter enemy of 
Mr. Murray; opposed him virulently in his meetings, 
and grossly slandered him both with his tongue and 
his pen. There were no limits to his hate. In this 
church, on one occasion, Mr. Murray was subject to 
the imminent peril of his life, by volleys of stones 
which some miscreant hurled through the pulpit 
window at his head. The object was to terrify him 
and drive him from the church.” Needless to say 
he did not go! 

The “Editor’s Table” each month spread a light 
lunch of interest. In the issue of July, 1848, this 
delectable morsel was on the cloth: “Installation of 
Bro. E. H. Chapin. Bro. Chapin was installed as 
Pastor of the Fourth Universalist Church in New 
York, June 8th. The Scriptures were read by Bro. 
E. D. Williamson. The Introductory Prayer was 
offered by Bro. R. P. Ambler. The sermon was 
preached by Bro. Thomas S. King. The Installing 
Prayer was offered by Bro. M. Rayner. The Charge 
was given by Bro. C. A. Skinner. The Right Hand of 
Fellowship by Bro. Thomas B. Thayer, and the 
Address to the Society by Bro. H. Lyon.” 

The services were described as “very interesting,” 
as well they might have been when conducted by 
such an array of talent, while “the Sermon was finely 
written,” as none but Thomas Starr King could have 
done it. It was recorded that “the prospects of the 
Society are highly flattering.” They were so indeed. 
Fourth in number then, it now remains the single 
survivor on Manhattan Island. 

The editors also gave space to a cordial review 
of a2 book by Chapin, just from the Boston press of 
George W. Briggs, 402 Washington Street, ending with 
this adjuration: “Let no female forget the place, or 
fail to purchase a copy of this very beautiful and in- 
structive book.” 

The “Table” for the same date had to record the 

«ng of Thomas Starr King over to the Unitarians, 
which it did in this delicate way: 

Rev. Thomas S. King of Charlestown has been 
invited to settle over the Hollis Street Church in Bos- 
ton. This call is quite a novelty. Mr. King isa Uni- 
versalist; and yet he is invited to settle over a Unitarian 
Society. We see no objection to this, for Unitarians 
have as a body but little faith in endless misery, and 
we presume that many of their societies would be much 
better pleased to hear Universalism than Unitarianism. 
Their great error is in upholding a sickly policy, which 
seems to spring from a fear of speaking the whole truth. 
They appear to want faith in the efficacy of truth... - 
One of their editors has recently said, that if Univer- 
versalism were true, he questioned whether it would be 
as well to preach it as to preach the opposite! He can 
not believe with Christ that truth sanctifies. He has 
more faith in the sanctifying power of error than of 
truth. The Hollis Street Church, we presume, has 
not a strong sympathy with the Unitarians, and cares 
but little whether its minister belongs to them or not. 

We do not know whether Mr. King will accept the 
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Mr. King accepted, and became a full-fledged 
Unitarian. Later he was called to San Francisco, 
where he added to his large repute by becoming one 
of the leading influences that kept California in the 
Union when the civil conflict arose between South 
and North. He died in San Francisco, March 4, 
1864. He loved the New Hampshire mountains, 
and his book, “The White Hills,” remains a classic 
to this day. 

In contrast the editor remarks further: 

While several Unitarian societies have been in- 
clined to seek a pastor from among the Universalists, 
the Secretary of the Unitarian Association of Massa- 
chusetts has been exerting himself quite zealously to 
obtain the control of two or three Universalist churches. 
How successful he will be, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. He seems to think it better for the many to 
go to the few, than the few to the many. That is quite 
fraternal! We suppose that he would say there was 
nothing like sectarianism in that. We like Liberty and 
fraternity; but, really, we can see nothing liberal or 
fraternal in asking that three or four men in a town 
should have everything their way; and that they should 
ask the Universalists to join them, while they refuse to 
join the Universalists. We know many Unitarians 
who will give their support to Calvinism in preference 
to Universalism. 

This paragraph has Dr. Skinner’s initials append- 
ed to it. Further in point, in a later issue the edi- 
tor quoted from another great Universalist leader, 
Dr. W. H. Ryder, who observed, in writing from 
England: “You may be pleased to learn that I have 
received the kindest attention from the Unitarians— 
with the ministers have already corresponded con- 
siderably, receiving invitations to visit, preach, and 
cultivate a more friendly feeling. I preached two 
sermons to Unitarian congregations in London, and 
took breakfast, dinner and tea, several times, with 
ministers and laymen. I mention these things be- 
cause I know they will interest you, as connected 
with the kindly feelings of the Unitarians.” 

To which the editor appends: ‘‘How different is 
all this from the Unitarians of our own country. One 
of them had preached much about the freedom of the 
pulpit, and put himself forth as its boldest advocate; 
and who was seeking sympathy as a martyr to his 
views, declined exchanging with us, when requested by 
one of his deacons, because we did not believe in future 
discipline enough. Though the same gentleman has 
since preached the installation sermon of one of our 
ministers, he has not shown the least ministerial 
courtesy to the Universalist clergymen of his city, 
who assisted at the installation.” 

The editor is not afraid to commend his de- 
nominational contemporaries, which he does in this 
liberal fashion: 

The Trumpet—This veteran and neatly printed 
paper entered upon a new volume in July, under the 
charge, as for a long series of years, of Bro. Whitte- 
more as proprietor and editor. We have always re- 
garded the Trumpet as one of the most spirited, able 
and interesting papers in the denomination. It is 
always instructive, and, true to Universalism. It has 
great variety in articles, and contains the earliest news 
relating to the denomination. Price $2.00 per year. 
Address T’. Whittemore, Boston. 

The Gospel Banner. This large and popular paper 
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has recently entered upon a new volume. The Banner 
is neatly printed and ably conducted. No editor in 
the denomination wields a more ready pen, or writes 
more finished articles than Bro. Drew. The Banner 
is printed in Augusta, Me., at $2.00 per year. 

The Ladies’ Repository—This useful and popular 
monthly entered upon a new volume in July. It has 
an able editor, Bro. Bacon, and a large number of ex- 
cellent correspondents. It contains essays, tales, and 
poems. The Repository is always published in a neat 
manner, and in good season. Each number contains 
an engraving. Price $2.00 per year. A. Tompkins, 
Boston, publisher. 

‘The Universalist Almanac and Register—The Al- 
manac and Register for 1849, has been received. It is 
greatly enlarged and is published in a very neat style. 
It contains sixty pages. Orders for this work must be 
addressed to the publisher, A. Tompkins, Boston. 
This is a very useful publication, and possesses to all 
Universalists great interest. It contains, besides 
the astronomical calculations, common to all almanacs, 
several well written articles on Universalism, the names 
and residences of all our preachers, and a list of all our 
societies, conventions, associations, schools, and period- 
icals. 


“There is an increasing liberality among the 
various religious sects,” the editor’s Table announced 
in this issue for October, 1848, “which is highly en- 
couraging to Universalism. Bro. Cleverly, of this city, 
being on a visit to his friends in the country, was 
invited by the limitarian clergyman of the place to 
preach in his pulpit. When the news was announced 
that the Universalist church of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire, the Unitarian minister called to- 
gether his trustees, and proposed the use of their 
church to the Universalist Society; and Mr. Beecher 
(Henry Ward), an Orthodox clergyman of the place, 
offered the use of his vestry for the Sabbath school. 
We take pleasure in mentioning such facts.” 

In the next issue the Unitarians came in again 
for a scorching: 


The Christian Inquirer of New York, in a recent 
number put forth very strongly claims for the liberality 
of the Unitarians, and maintained that they were free 
from sectarianism, and willing to extend all the Christian 
courtesies to every sect of Christendom. We may 
have been unfortunate in our acquaintance with Uni- 
tarians; but we have yet to see the first proof of any- 
thing like a disposition to meet our denomination on 
terms of real fellowship. In the common civilities of 
life they are unsurpassed; but we have never yet seen 
their desire for fellowship with us. When exchanges 
are spoken of, they hesitate—we have not faith enough 
in future punishment—we dwell too much on the 
present consequences of sin, and not enough on the fu- 
ture consequences. Thus their boasted liberality 
vanishes into air, and is found to be an empty pro- 
fession. They complain of Trinitarjans because they 
exclude them for rejecting the Trinity; and say that 
Christians ought not to divide on interpretations of 


the Bible. And yet they act the very part which they 
condemn. We like consistency, and therefore, we 
speak. 


Coincident with this ‘Rev. Mr. Perkins, Pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Cincinnati,’ had preached 
a sermon advocating denominational co-operation 
and intermingling regardless of beliefs, at which the 
Table stood aghast: “We know of nothing more 


chimerical than the notions of Mr. Perkins. Does 
he suppose that Trinitarians_ will listen to Unitarians; 
Calvinists to Arminians; Universalists to Partialists? 
Perhaps he means that no doctrines should be preached. 
This is greater folly than the other; for if we are to 
worship God we must know who and what he is; and 
to know this is to have some idea of his character. 
Besides, it is idle to suppose that the doctrines of the 
Bible can be separated from its moral precepts. Nor 
is this all. He would find Partialists just as ready 
to condemn a body of nothingarians as of Unitarians.”’ 

Still, and on the same page: “The Orthodox are 
beginning very generally to teach that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of misery in-hell, as well ss degrees of 
happiness in heaven. They think the lowest seat in 
heaven will be but a little better than the least in- 
tolerable seat in hell. Thus the Church marches 
onward to the truth. Partialism is every hour losing 
ground.” 

In further evidence of this softening—if it ean be 
called such—Henry Ward Beecher is commended for 
“taking a bold stand against the prevailing opinion 
of his denomination,” with a lecture favoring amuse- 
ments in which he defined these “‘to be all those pur- 
suits in which one seeks pleasure as a primary object,” 
while the objectors took the ground “that every man 
ought to find pleasures in the fulfillment of the duties 
of life. Such men were always on the minor key: they 
were like the old portraits which hung around the 
wall, and looked out on life before them with awful 
propriety.” Says the commentator: “He urged at- 
tention to amusements, for the very good they did 
to health—of body and mind—and the consequent 
assistance they afforded to the discharge of the sober 
and laborious duties of life.” 

To offset this along comes “Dr. N. Adams, an 
Orthodox clergyman of this city,” to say: “Loving 
your enemies is a duty; so it is our duty to bring bad 
men to condign punishment—even the Golden Rule 
must at times be suspended.” 

The editors and the proofreader must have had a 
fine time growing out of this: “An error in the Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Rev. Thomas Whittemore, con- 
tained in our last number, did him great injustice, as 
well as the author: On page 290, 8 lines from bottom, 
it should read, according to the manuscript, ‘He has 
nothing of the eloquence of the schools, yet he is often 
eloquent, ina higher and better sense.’ The omission 
of the words in italics made it read, ‘He has nothing 
of eloquence in a higher and better sense,’ and thus 
gave to the sentence in print a meaning opposite to 
that of the manuscript as well as to the truth.” 


VISION 
Give me a vision, give me two clear eyes, 
That I may know what lies behind the skies, 
That I may creep, with folded wings, and dwell 
Within the sun-kissed Canterbury bell. 
The big things are too big, the small too small, 
And in between, it seems, we miss it all. 
So great the distance, and the heavens so far, 
We failed to find the mighty, new-born star. 
So near at hand the homely bank we pass, 
We never saw white violets in the grass. 

D, A, Lowell. 
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The Korean Farm 
H. M. Cary 


EK young preacher was walking back to town 
from the village of Sabat. He had a lot on 
his mind. Unemployment in town was 
serious and growing more so, and he had just 
seen that conditions in the country were as bad—or 
worse. The evidence indeed was there on the road 
with him in the gaunt and ragged men and women 
- trudging toward the city in search of employment, 
and only succeeding in further complicating the prob- 
lem serious enough already. He was nearing the city 
when suddenly a man a few paces ahead of him stag- 
gered, seemed to recover, and then tottered off the 
road and lay down. In a moment the preacher was 
beside him. A few words exchanged and a quick 
examination, and he knew that here was a hospital 
ease. He bade the man take heart and wait for him, 
and then, lengthening his stride, he soon reached 
the church, where he found half a dozen of his Boy 
Scouts. They jumped up and followed him back 
along the road. The man still lay there, but already 
he was delirious. With the aid of two saplings, some 
cord and a blanket they made a stretcher and bore 
him to the hospital. It was not the first time they 
had brought sick people into town, for this coming 
of the country folk into the city had for weeks been 
developing into a menacing trend. Hundreds were 
there now, sleeping anywhere, eating anyhow or not 
at all, as the fates each day decreed. 

Something must be done about it. Winter was 
coming on. Already the October winds were sharp. 
The winter would make short work of these ragged, 
homeless, underfed unemployed. But what could he 
do? If he had money he could build rude shelters. 
Of course he had no money. He might rent shel- 
ters—if he had money. Shelter from the cold! That 
was what was needed. Then he had his idea. A 
shelter, as a rule, is something erected on the ground, 
but if you can’t have that what’s wrong with digging 
a shelter? There are gaunt hills in and around the 
town. Caves in these hills could be dug, and nothing 
was needed for the work but willing hands. He 
could command these in plenty. There was but one 
hitch in the plan. Nothing can be done in Korea 
without police permission. Surely the police could 
not refuse, when these shelters would help to solve 
one of the serious problems of the city? But they 
could. They did. He found that out in a few min- 
utes. Him and his plan the police dismissed with 
scant ceremony. So the winter came and the bitter 
winds, and many of these homeless ones died. 

This is one of the preacher’s failures—one of the 
few. He fared quite differently in solving the prok- 
lem of unemployment in his own church. He called 
the unemployed members together—some forty of 
them—and outlined his plan. They were to turn the 
church into a factory on week days and make slippers, 
hand-made slippers. He sank a hundred yen in the 
project before it caught on—and it takes courage and 
faith to risk a hundred yen in Korea—but soon they 
were able to get out of the red, and since that time 
they have scattered the industry to the homes of the 


people, extended it to friends not church members 
but in need of work, so that now some two hundred 
are employed in turning out five thousand pairs of 
slippers a month. They market them mostly in 
Osaka, Japan, but one shipment has gone as far as 
France. 

In Sabat and Kumpo, two villages a few miles 
from Taigu (where the city church is located), con- 
ditions were somewhat different but quite as bad. 
Prices for farm products were low, and taxes and farm 
rents were high, and they would not meet. The 
people were desperate. Once more—what could a 
preacher do about it? Some twenty miles away lie 
the ruins of what was, a thousand years ago, the capi- 
tal of an ancient Korean kingdom. One of its out- 
standing features is the ruin of an astronomical] ob- 
servatory. Thousands of sightseers each year visit 
this ancient site and czrvy away souvenirs. The 
preacher had néver seen a souvenir of that observatory 
—the most challenging festure of the ruins. He 
had another idea. During the long winters when 
the farming population could do nothing but huddle . 
around the scanty fires and wait for spring, why. 
could not this time of enforced idleness be put to 
profitable use? They are clever people with their 
hands. So they now make wooden replicas of that 
ruined astronomical observatory as souvenirs. They 
sell on the site of that ancient city for enough to leave 
a profit of ten sen on each. It does not mean af- 
fluence, but it means some comforts and real relief 
from the boredom of months without work and con- 
sequent indulgence in cheap vice. 

This preacher believes in the Social Gospel plus. 
We talked recently about the printed page as a help 
in spreading the liberal faith. He believes in it, and 
knows its limitations. “Many of our people have 
never been to school. They can not read. They 
know very little. Therefore it is impossible to argue 
liberal religion with them. I must first demonstrate 
it, then argument will not be necessary.”’ 

Fortunately our preacher is a born leader with 
the power to inspire others with his own faith and 
enthusiasms. Mr. Jin, for example, is a member of 
his church and a tailor. He had a prosperous business, 
but he came to believe that whatever of value it had 
should be devoted to the church, and so he gave his 
business to the church and remains in charge as 
steward. The business employs eight people, and 
they have a plan to expand it into such a guild as 
now handles the slipper business and employs two 
hundred. 

This preacher’s chief battle is with poverty. Do 
I hear somebody chant, “Aren’t we all?” Before 
any one in America talks poverty he ought, for the 
good of his soul, to see poverty as it is known in 
Korea. I won’t say any more about that, but the 
fact remains that this man has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of making bricks without 
straw. 

Of course we help, and if he applied to his own 
comfort what we send he would be relatively well to 
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do. Instead he chooses to retain but a pittance for 
himself, and spends the rest on three churches, an 
associate minister, and two theological students, not 
counting the expense of a woman worker. At the 
Buffalo Convention what I told of this preacher, 
Rev. Ryuki Jio of our Taigu Church, Korea, seemed 
to catch and quicken the sympathy and good will of 
the assembly. Gifts were made at that meeting and 
supplemented later which, turned into yen, amounted 
to twenty-two hundred. It was to buy a farm to be 
used in this work in Korea, for this resourceful preacher 
has taken the long view of his job and is planning far 
ahead. A letter came two days ago to say that he 
has found the farm at last, and it turns out to be a 
bigger proposition than we contemplated, but with 
our twenty-two hundred yen we expect to get through. 
It costs four thousand, but it is a big farm for the 
Orient, over 100 acres—120,000 tsubo—more than 
half under cultivation and the balance in pine woods, 
10,000 tsubo in rice paddies, lying along a river on the 
opposite bank of which a new railroad isto run. He 
expects to borrow on mortgage (at the Oriental idea 
of reasonable interest, which is painfully high to our 
way of thinking), but the produce of the farm will 
carry the mortgage and yield a little revenue as well. 
At the present rate of exchange $450 would give him 
the farm clear—but we shall manage anyway—and 


the help already given which made this purchase pos- 
sible is more deeply appreciated than words can 
tell. 

No time will be taken here to repeat what I told 
of his other “demonstrations” of the liberal faith, 
his feeding of six hundred lepers on the Korean New 
Year, his prompt relief work for flood sufferers or- 
ganized and carried through. This sort of Christian 
ministry has been noted by the city and the people 
of the whole region. The newspapers have made it 
their business to shower praise not only on the work 
accomplished but on Mr. Jio’s interpretation of the 
meaning of living, practical Christianity. 

In the letter telling about the discovery of the 
farm he had two bits of news and was equally en- 
thusiastic about both. The first was about the farm. 
The second was about two days of preaching in Kumpo 
to congregations of two hundred men, women and 
children—the entire population of the village—which 
have resulted in the organization of a church of thirty 
members. Giving them the religion of Jesus he con- 
ceives to be his primary business. ‘‘Demonstrating’’ 
by feeding the hungry, housing the homeless, em- 
ploying the unemployed, is secondary. 

Mr. Jio lives on the farthest frontier of liberalism. 
Write to him—for it is a hard and lonesome job he 
has and the way he handles it is heroic. 


A Twelve Hundred Mile Bicycle Trip 


Harry Adams Hersey 


I have been asked to give some account of the rather ex- 
tensive bicycle tour from which I have just returned. Simply 
because it is, nowadays, unusual really to travel by bicycle, 
there appears to be an unusual interest in a tour such as I have 
taken this summer. I have found this interest manifested not 
only among my friends here at home, but to a marked degree 
among people in all the communities through which I have 
passed, 

Statistically summarized the record shows that I rode 1,291 
miles, passing through four New England states and eastern New 
York, and entering or touching some part of at least 166 towns 
and cities. 

The longest ride on a single day was ninety-five miles and 
the shortest was three miles. There were many days upon 
which I rode more than fifty miles, among these being days’ 
journeys of eighty-six, eighty-five, seventy-six, seventy-five and 
seventy-one miles respectively. In terms of altitude I rose from 
twelve feet above sea level in Boston, Mass., to 2,700 feet at the 
base station of the Mt. Washington railway. The tour was 
bounded on the south by Danbury, Conn., on the east by Hamp- 
ton Beach, N. H., on the north by Mt. Washington, and on the 
west by Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The slowest pace was two miles an hour, up grade, and the 
fastest twenty-five miles an hour on steep mountain roads. The 
average pace in twelve hours of riding was eight miles an hour 
for the actual riding time. The fastest time for any consider- 
able distance (and I never try to establish a speed record) was 
Saturday morning’s trip, Sept. 3, starting an hour before sun- 
rise, from Glens Falls to Albany, N. Y., fifty-one miles in five 
hours and forty minutes, including several short stops. This 
speed was easy and unfatiguing because the air was cool and crisp 
and the descent was from 343 feet above the sea to thirty feet 
at Albany. 

I find the greatest curiosity concerning my motive in taking 
such a tour. Am I doing it on a wager; or to establish a record; 
or because I can not afford an automobile? It seems never to 


occur to any one that I may be doing it, as I am, for the sheer joy 
in it; for the physical recreation and the mental exhilaration of 
traveling under one’s own power; for the pleasure and benefit 
derived from really seeing the scenery, meeting the people, mak- 
ing innumerable and informing contacts, observing life, laying 
up a store of memories upon which to feed in hours of less il- 
lumination. That any man, particularly of “my age,” should 
set out deliberately to propel 225 pounds of personal, machine 
and luggage weight, for more than a thousand miles, is to most 
persons in this motorized age, utterly beyond belief. 

To the most frequent inquiry, “‘Doesn’t it tire you?” my in- 
variable and truthful reply is that it does not. For “riding” a 
bicycle (not simply balancing and pushing it) is, when studied 
and practised scientifically, one of the easiest and least fatiguing 
of all forms of exertion. To those who have seen only the method 
of “pushing” a bicycle, by standing upon the pedals and using 
the entire body, it appears, as indeed it is, a most laborious per- 
formance. It comes of never being taught to ride, never having 
instruction as to size of gear to use, position of saddle, length of 
leg-stroke, position of feet upon the pedals, height of handle-bars, 
and correct and complete lubrication and adjustment of all 
parts of the machine. To know where and how to coast, riding 
without any effort for at least 200 miles of each thousand; to 
know when to walk and which grades not to climb by pedaling; 
to observe one’s pulse increase and to heed the “signals;” to 
know when and what to eat to keep fit, and never to force the 
pace, even for a single mile—all this is necessary if one is to travel 
by bicycle and not use it merely for a few half-mile trips, occa- 
sionally. 

In the former days when bicycles were as common and riding 
in as high favor as it still is in England, where the nobility as 
well as lesser people ride, the League of American Wheelmen 
furnished genuine scientific instruction; really “taught” bicycle 
riding. It was my good fortune to come under their instruction 
and guidance and to profit by it to this day. As a matter of 
fact bicycle riding to-day is much easier than it was then, for 
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the improved machines, the pneumatic tire, the coaster brake, 
the modern saddle, and the improved roads with the crooked 
made straight, the rough places smooth, the hilltops thrown into 
the valleys, and the surfaces “‘laundered’”’—all this has trans- 
formed a method of travel which was somewhat laborious into a 
method in which one is conscious of effort only when climbing a 
hill or facing a stiff wind. 

For myself (I dare not speak for others) I found more pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, and true recreation, on the day when I rode 
fifty-three miles through Franconia Notch (eight miles of coast- 
ing in one stretch, and at least fifteen more almost continuous), 
and saw all the scenery, and met and talked with many persons, 
than I could possibly have received had I accepted my friend’s 
kind invitation to go through the North by automobile. 

As I review the past six weeks of almost daily riding, as I 
recall communities and observations made therein, two facts 
seem to stand out prominently. First, I am impressed with the 
high degree of safety with which a mature person may now ride 
a bicycle on the public highways. Many thousands of auto- 
mobiles have passed me, sometimes in an almost unbroken line 
for hours, on the great through routes. 

In not one instance have I been in peril. Not once have I 
had to look behind me to see what was coming, and not once go 
on to the shoulder of the road to avoid being struck. Few 
automobiles keep as close to the margin of the pavement as does 
the bicycle rider. I have witnessed scores of instances of reck- 
less driving so far as other automobiles are concerned, but no 
one has been reckless with me. I am too near the ditch for any 
driver willingly to risk a collision. So far as cyclists are con- 
cerned, I give modern drivers a clean bill of health so far as my 
personal experience goes. 

The second impressive fact is the ‘“‘morality and decency of 
the road,’”’ so to speak. In all these miles of travel, before sun- 
rise and after dark, as well as in full daylight, I have not met a 
single person whom I could by any means classify as a tramp or a 
bum. In all these miles, in all these communities, small towns, 
great cities, tiny villages, not one person did I see whom I might 
even suspect of being “under the influence.” 

No ragged clothing, no wayfarers cooking their meals in 
tin cans over bonfires, no solicitation of any sort; not anywhere 
anybody whom I would consider threatening or dangerous, or 
even disagreeable, if women had been walking those roads alone. 
Here, indeed, is a moral transformation, an elevation in standards, 
quite as wonderful as the transformation of the roads themselves 
and the methods of travel upon them. 

Everywhere I saw schoolhouses and churches, new and 
costly. In one small town a $200,000 centralized school build- 
ing with a $35,000 equipment, second to none. In another very 
small town, and off from the village, on forty acres of land donated 
by the citizens, a $265,000 centralized school in process of erec- 
tion. In the first case it was the gift of two brothers as a me- 
morial to their parents; in the other case the fruit of town and 
state co-operation. And churches: in a community where I 
personally held a pastorate, and where, thirty years ago, we 
said there was no future for Protestantism, three new and costly 
churches have been built. Other instances, even more striking, 
came under my notice. 

I return from my journey not only physically and mentally 
stimulated, but greatly cheered by evidences, striking and force- 
ful, that in spite of the economic depression, in spite of many 
unhappy circumstances and unrighteous practises, as a whole 
we are a people who still love and value the church, the home 
and the school; a people who are still ready and eager to invest 
millions of dollars for our children, confident that they will 
prove worthy, as did their predecessors. However many may 
be “the prophets of Baal,” I am now more than ever convinced 
that there “‘are yet (several) thousands who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal, nor yet kissed him.”’—Danbury Evening Times. 

* * * 

Dr. McW—— has been quite ill, caused by his death. Heis 

away at present to have a little vacation.—Presque Isle (Me.) 


Star- Herald. 


THE MODERN CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 

More than seven centuries ago an army of 50,000 children, 
the flower of Germany and France, set out under the banner of 
the cross, led by a French monk. They were vowed to the 
conquest of the Saracens and the wresting of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem from the dominion of the “‘infidel.’”” They were 
unarmed. Save for their burning zeal and sublime faith that 
their leader was inspired from on high, these little ones fared 
forth defenseless and unafraid. 

It was the fate of thousands of them to perish miserably; 
some from the rigors of the long and bitter pilgrimage; some by 
pagan swords; thousands more were taken captive and sold into 
slavery. Even to-day, after the passage of seven hundred 
years, we can not think of Peter the Hermit and the Children’s 
Crusade without moist eyes and a sigh of wondering regret that 
this slaughter of the innocents should have been in vain. 

Perhapsin the true record of human progress, interpreted by 
infinite wisdom, these apparent losses and defeats are otherwise 
translated. Seen from the vantage point of the eternal, who 
knows but that such sacrifice and suffering may not be the 
motive power generated to carry forward to achievement in a 
later day deeds of worth and glory unmarred in their inception 
by taint of intolerance or hate? 

Such a crusade is that of the Junior Red Cross of the world, 
that modern order of juvenile knighthood, whose goal is not the 
possession of a material shrine, through internecine strife and 
bloodshed, but the attainment of a spiritual heritage by the 
welding together into a world-wide fellowship of understanding 
and international friendship of the children of every land and 
race and creed. Fulfillments of the spirit are their guerdons. 
These modern crusaders seek not to hold title to a tomb, however 
sacred, but to win through to that peace, passing understanding, 
which he who for three days lay in the sepulcher had come to 
earth to enshrine in the hearts of men. 

Under fifty-four different flags as many Junior Red Cross 
Societies numbering 12,000,000 school children are engaged to- 
day in putting into practise, through acts of helpfulness and 
friendship in their own homes, at school, in the community, and 
in that larger community which is the world, the ideal of their 
beautiful motto, ‘I serve.” 

“‘Ritness for service” is one of the Junior slogans. ‘Happy 
childhood the world over’ is another. The former is promoted 
by the Health Game, a project of such ingenuity that the chil- 
dren wax enthusiastic over checking up their progress along the 
road to maximum health and well-being. The latter finds ex- 
pression in the international school correspondence and exchange 
of portfolios. Topics chosen for the letters strike the keynote 
of mutual interest and avoid personal and trivial matters or 
subjects tending to create prejudices—racial, religious or po- 
litical controversies. The portfolios contain samples of needle- 
work, metal work, collections of pressed flowers and plants, 
postal cards and snapshots, illustrating the every school day life 
of the children contributing them. There is art work of all 
sorts from the beadwork and birchbark articles made by our 
own Indians in reservation schools, to the exquisite water colors 
of the Japanese children, rich embroideries from some of the 
Baltic countries, straw articles from Spain and the clever handi- 
craft in pine cones sent by young Czechoslovakians. 

No Junior Red Cross activity has aroused warmer interest, 
produced greater results abroad, or been more fruitful of inter- 
national good will than the annual Christmas Box project of 
the American Juniors. This involves the preparation and ship- 
ment abroad each autumn of approximately 100,000 little boxes. 
Each is filled with gifts and souvenirs, often made by the children 
in the schoolroom. All bear affectionate greetings to the Juniors 
of the other countries and are timed to arrive at the holiday 
season. In return a flood of ‘thank-you letters’? streams back 
into the United States throughout the ensuing year. In many 
cases return gifts accompany them, the handiwork of the boys 
and girls under alien skies. 

Thus in every way open to children the Juniors labor to 
make this earth a better place, its citizens happier, by sowing the 
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seeds of simple friendliness and good will. When disaster smites 
down the puny works of man, and fire and flood, earthquake, tor- 
nado and hurricane leave in their wake wide swaths of ruin and 
desolation, the members of the Junior Red Cross take their stand 
by the side of the adult Red Cross workers in the alleviation of 
misery and distress. Their pennies have supplied milk to famish- 
ing babies, hot school lunches to children who came breakfast- 
less to the class. 

Many are the methods by which the Greatest Mother in 
the World brings succor and cheer into the lives of the stricken 
cand the destitute. Her program of peace-time activities includes 
public health nursing, disaster relief, the conservation of health 
and prevention of accidents through courses in first-aid and life- 
‘saving and instruction in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 
‘Through her War Service she fulfills her paramount obligation, 
‘that to the ex-Service men and their dependents; the legions of 
‘devoted women in the various branches of Volunteer Service 
give unstintedly of themselves and their handiwork in minister- 
ing to the needs of the hour. And at some point of contact in 
each of these nation-wide services the Juniors are helping. 
Layettes for stocking Red Cross loan closets, warm clothing 
and Christmas toys for their less fortunate brothers and sisters, 
comforts and diverting articles for disabled veterans in Govern- 
ment hospitals, candies and jellies for inmates of homes for the 
aged, orphanages, and children’s institutions, have been made by 
hundreds of thousands in the school rooms of the United States 
and our outlying possessions, by members of the Junior Red Cross. 

Channeled deep in the hearts of the Juniors are their two 
publications—the Junior Red Cross News, the first magazine of 
its kind to appear regularly, and the High School Journal. New 
South Wales, in 1915, published a small supplement for children, 
which antedated the American Junior Red Cross News by six 
months. By 1922 eight nations had their Junior Red Cross 
magazines. To-day (1932) thirty-six magazines, published in 
twenty-nine countries, are helping toward the materialization 
of the Junior’s dream—international fellowship. They are 
crossing boundaries never crossed before with such freedom 
and friendship. They have broken silences that will never exist 
again. For the first time in history international communica- 
tion has been made to express the simple, spontaneous feelings of 
thousands of children. 

Such is the program of the Junior Red Cross of the World— 
the modern Crusade in which twelve million of the citizens of 
to-morrow are dedicating themselves to the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and good-will. Aptly has a little Hun- 
garian girl defined the purpose and the power of this world-wide 
fellowship: “‘It is not our aim to work with the passing enthusiasm 
of a fire of straw, but with the steady gleam of a sanctuary light.” 

* * * 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 
Carl Norman Thrasher 


Did you ever gaze into the eastern sky in the early morning, 
about four o’clock? If you haven’t you have missed a treat, for 
there, to give faith to the philosopher who believes in an omnipo- 
tent God, is the Morning Star. 

What matter the trivial trials of life, the scandals, wars and 
mercenary disputes? If you have this larger understanding the 
smaller things of life are only momentary. 

Did you ever look down on an anthill, and there observe the 
slaving of the seeming millions of ants to build higher and higher 
the hill? This is just like life as practised by most of us, a life- 
time of slaving with no purpose of great consequence. 

Do you know what would happen if the nations of the world 
merged and the capitalist and laborer united? It is almost too 
much like a fairy tale to mention, but when this time comes we 
can all look forward to understanding the Morning Star, and 
perhaps even to paying the Morning Star a visit when our earth- 
ly journey is over. 

If we don’t do this (don’t try to understand and philosophize) 
then we have failed in the purpose of life that has as a goal 
eternal brotherhood. 


A REPRESENTATIVE UNIVERSALIST 


Mrs. Charlotte Ware Barnum, the oldest living graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, and a life-long Universalist, was a 
member of the congregation in the Danbury, Conn., Universalist 
church all summer, as she has been for several seasons. Mrs. 
Barnum, who was born in Westmoreland, N. H., November 16, 
1845, and is now in her eighty-seventh year, received her early 
education in the Northfield (Mass.) Seminary, and was later 
graduated from St. Lawrence University in the class of 1868, 
the fifth class to be graduated. She came to Danbury and or- 
ganized the public high school, in which she was the first teacher, 


At the time she was advised not to advertise the fact that she 
was a college graduate, so little was public esteem for academic 
education. About sixty years ago she was united in marriage 
to Hendrick Barnum, of New Fairfield, Conn. Mrs. Barnum 
resided in Danbury, where she was active in the Universalist 
church, for twenty-five years. She was for eight years the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school and was a charter member of 
the Y. P. C. U. forty years ago. From 1895 to 1899 she resided 
in Canton, N. Y., while her son was a student in the university. 
For several years Mrs. Barnum has made her home with her son 
in Canton, Mass., but has spent her summers with her nephew 
and niece, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Treadwell of Danbury, Conn. 
El ACHE 
* * * 
MR. DOOLITTLE 
Asa M. Bradley 

When a friend is dead and gone, 

Then you like to ponder on 

The good things, and the fine things, 

That he did along the way. 

And you like to talk about him, 

When you're facing life without him, 

And recall the smiles he gave you, 

And the things he used to say. 

Edgar A. Guest. 


; I question whether visitors at the Doolittle Home ever 
give thought to one whose mind planned, and whose industry 
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and sound judgment gave us the foundation on which we have 
been building. There was a Mr. Doolittle who was well worth 
knowing, but whom you might pass in the street without see- 
ing. This not because of any inferiority, far from it; he was of 
good stature, pleasing presence, well appearing in all ways, 
without eccentricities or idiosyncrasies. It was simply that he 
was retiring, never pushed himself into notice, wasn’t much of a 
talker, attended strictly to his own business, and seldom asked 
advice. He could express himself well if he had occasion, which 
wasn’t often. He liked company, and enjoyed guests in his home, 
but let the women do the talking. It was not thought of during 
his life; but the present disposition of his property would have 
suited him to the limit. Ina sense he was one who lived 


“by the side of the road 
Where the race of men pass by.”’ 


He was my chum. When he wasn’t at work at the Straw 
‘Works, I preferred tagging about with him to playing with 
other children. And he had ways of making me useful, and 
‘never seemed bored by my society. He was a good listener, and 
I liked to talk. I would rehearse to him the “Injun”’ stories 
I had been reading. I would ride horse for him to plow, and 
assist in my small way in other farming operations, shoulder my 
‘small axe and tramp off to the woodlot with him to trim out small 
stuff, hoop-poles and the like. 

My first business deal was made with him. We were plant- 
ing corn, and J suggested pop-corn—the only kind I could see any 
‘sense in planting. It eventuated in my renting a plot of land to 
work on shares, and planting it to pop-corn. (I here seem to have 
established a habit, as I have been raising pop-corn more or less 
ever since; there is a patch growing in my garden now.) I saw 
‘him planting potatoes at the end of the rows, so I did; I put 
‘pumpkin seeds into the corn hills for the same reason. I raised 
a good crop, and delivered his half of the corn all shelled, which 
-wasn’t in the contract; but I neglected to halve the potatoes and 
pumpkins, which he didn’t seem to notice. 

This good fellowship lasted through his life. 
visited with us for several weeks at Oakland, Cal. Suddenly he 
announced that he was going home to Foxboro. I protested 
-that he hadn’t seen half there was of interest in Central Cali- 
fornia, to which he replied: “I wouldn’t see any more if I stayed 
-three months longer. “I haven’t seen anything for quite a while: 
there are buildings and people, but I don’t take anything in.” 
This introduced me to the fact of mental saturation, a new idea 
-tome. His mind had reached the saturation point. J have seen 
-many in like condition since, but they aren’t all conscious of 
-it as he was. 

After we had returned to New England, and after Mrs. 
Doolittle’s passing, we saw much of them. They visited us in 
‘Sangerville, Maine, and he made me hoe my garden when I 
“had other plans. I have noted the fact that he came to Fox- 
boro as carder and dyer in a woolen mill. It was through his 

skill as a dyer that he was first employed by the Union Straw 
Works, which permanently separated him from textiles, and he 
hadn’t been inside a card-room for over fifty years. We were a 
- woolen mill town, and I took him into an up-to-the-minute plant. 
His interest was keen, but when we came to the card-room he 
-called a halt. I introduced him to the overseer, and for over 
an hour they were immersed in technicalities. The younger 
man was amazed at the questions shot at him, and the under- 
= standing with which his answers were received. 

Back at the house, I never saw him so excited, or talk so 
fast, as when telling Sarah all about it. Finally he said, “It’s 

_all different now, but I could get on to it in a few days, I could 
get on to it.” He was then eighty-six years of age. 

It was time for vacation, and we were due at Cape Cod, so 

-we journeyed together, finally arriving in Boston via Portland 

‘boat. Sarah was tired, and insisted on the first train for Fox- 
boro. He was disappointed; he wanted to spend the day around 
Boston with me. ; 

There were a few more years of happy association, and 

then’ one day the wires called me to the last service I could do 


The family 


for my old friend. He had never done anything spectacular, 
just lived for ninety years, clean, honest, useful, a good citizen, 
a good neighbor, a good friend. And he never grew old. 
* * * 
THE PARABLE OF THE QUAHOGS 
By Peleas the Peripatetic 
And as I walked by the seaside I came to a place which is 
called Rock Harbor, and I saw by the wayside this sign 
Fresh Quahogs 50 cents per Bucket 
Pail not included 
Make your own change. 

And there were seven pails of them. And there was a box 
to receive the money, and there was no man nigh to take it. 
And the whole was surmounted by an orange and blue umbrella, 
whether for sweet mercy’s sake or for the purpose of advertis- 
ing I did not learn. 

And I went to the door of a business place that was nigh, and 
behold I saw a man unto whom I said, ‘‘Sellest thou the quahogs?” 
And he said, “‘Nay.’’ 

And I said unto him, “The Quahog merchant would not 
dare to leave his money unattended out on the State Road, 
would he? Verily it must be that all men who come hither are 
honest.” And he said, ‘““‘We hope so.” “I do not think,’ said 
he, “that the man hath lost a cent since he hath left people to 
make their own change.” 

And I considered it well, and I said, ‘‘Verily this placeth the 
purchaser under two responsibilities. He must be both honest 
and accurate. If he be not honest he may get away with the 
quahogs without paying or without paying as much as he should, 
and the merchant thereby receive less than his due. And if he 
be not accurate the result may be much the same.” 

Now there be men in the world who are honest but not ac- 
curate, and there be those that be accurate but not honest, and 
both be in a lamentable estate. And once upon a time there was 
a presiding officer of a great conference who, when the reports 
were brought in and they agreed not together, lifted up his 
voice and spake, saying, “‘We need a baptism of accuracy, breth- 
ren.’ And we talked with a man who had lived to a great age 
and had sailed many seas and transacted much business with 
divers sons of men, and he said, ‘“‘There be few that be absolutely 
honest, for a man can hardly be so and succeed in business.” 
We trust, however, that he is somewhat mistaken in this. For 
there be a divine demand on men, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.” ‘“‘Thou 
shalt render to every man his due.’ And if thou buyest quahogs 
and makest thine own change, see that thou be both honest and 
accurate. 


* * * 

ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Total reported for week ending August 27, 1932....... $5,300.75 
Contributions up to week ending Sept. 17: 

LUnotss© lim tonwernet heat eee 2.50 
NCA VOnCPAUI DUN, tanks sak es Tee eee 30.50 
Grand total up to week ending Sept.17 .......... so spBB BAAS 
* * * 
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PRINT ROONEY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That article on Ferry Beach by Phil Rooney of Brockton 
is a mighty cleverly written little thing. I wish the Publishing 
House could see its way clear to have several thousand reprints 
of it as they did of your “Grave and Gay at Ferry Beach.” This 
coming from one of the students would have a special drawing 
power, I am confident. It is certain that the distribution of 
several thousands of your leaflet last year did much to keep up 
the splendid attendance at Ferry Beach this season. With 
Northfield’s attendance dropping nearly 50 per cent and several 
institutes proportionately, we have cause to be proud of the fact 
that our institute matched its previous record. It is year- 
around publicity that counts. 

I have great confidence in the future and the possibilities 
at Ferry Beach. It is one of the most virile and potent enter- 
prises in the denomination. It must be made familiar to Uni- 
versalists everywhere. This can not be accomplished by inter- 
mittent publicity. There must be constant emphasis. Thou- 
sands of Universalists in all sections of the country must be made 

_to say, “I’ve heard of Ferry Beach for years and some day, if 
ever I get within a radius of two hundred miles of it, 1 am going 
to attend one of its institutes.’ How shall we bring this spirit 
into the denomination? 


WE WILL 


Weston Cate. 
Auburn, Me. 


* * 


EVERY MAN, EVERY DAY, EVERY WAY, TO THE UT- 
MOST, IS OUR THEORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
In your very interesting column of pert and wise sayings 
“In a Nutshell,’’ which I often make use of, you write, Sept. 10: 


“The moment we adopt the philosophy that any 
man in the ministry, theological professor, denomina- 
tional leader, or anybody else, should stop preaching to 
make jobs for those out of work, that moment we deny 
the validity of call, ordination, missionary impulse and 
all else that gives the ministry its beauty and fra- 
grance.” 


This is a very adroit defense of the man who is working at 
two jobs at once, when his brother may be in great distress from 
not having anything to do. Why is a denominational leader or 
a theological professor sancrosanct from using the common Golden 
Rule of treating others as we would like to be treated? 

If a man is an editor, why is that not enough for him to 
spend all his energy upon, without taking a job from a capable 
pastor? If aman is a denominational leader, why should he not 
think that is glory enough for one day? Ifamanisa theological 
professor, why should he try to be an active minister at the same 
time? Ifsuch preach, why not preach at weak points? 

In the great providence of God every man’s job should be 
his, and a sacred trust, and every work divine. This idea which 
we profesional clergy have put over, that our work is sacred and 
the business man’s is secular, has been too freely accepted by the 
business man. Did Jesus ever make this false distinction of 
sacred and secular? No. 

I have been too close to denominational leaders all my life 
to get the church’s fairy idea that these gentlemen or ladies are 
of different clay from the rest of humanity, or, when they die, 
that wisdom shall perish with them. 

I do not speak as a man out of a job, for since I graduated in 
797 I have never been out of a job—having a diversity such as 
minister, college president and chaplain in the A. E. F. But 
I do think before the clergy and church will effectually help out 
our present economic war, we must clean up our own houses. 
The starvation wages of some clergymen, or their despair of 
being out of work, is horribly contrasted by a few living in lux- 


ury and grasping at everything that brings fame or money. 
They claim Almighty God calls them; but they see the Almighty 
Dollar remarkably well. 

We have a great work to accomplish. Let us be serious 
about it. For a practical example read the Massachusetts 
Letter (Sept. 10). Three important centers of Universalist 
churches can not pay over $1,200, and a retreat to student 
pastors is suggested. A church in an important city where once 
I had the honor to exchange with the minister, ‘does not feel 
that it is financially able to invite the kind of minister it has 
been accustomed to,” ete. Is this not a dollar mark of the beast? 
Good Lord send us another Paul and forgive our foolish 
ways. 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


DOES GILROY EMPHASIZE THE INCIDENTAL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Unfortunately, in our present stage of development, force 
is often necessary jn the processes of government. ‘‘Govern- 
ment by bayonet”’ made a striking title for Dr. Gilroy’s editorial 
on the eviction of the B. E. F.in Washington, but in its implication 
of government by bayonet instead of by law it was misleading. 
“Government by tear gas’ would have come closer to the facts, 
if he felt it fair to use that kind of heading, but it would not have 
sounded so ruthless and cruel. 

Your correspondent from Floral Park, Mr. Durgin, likes 
striking phrases, too. ‘Part-time Christian” is good. Any of 
us can use that. A part-time Christian is one who thinks as we 
do only part of the time. 

“Did you cheer as boat after boat rushed across the Atlantic 
with these men with orders to kill Germans until the Kaiser 
quit?’ If you did, obviously it is your duty to cheer everything 
the men have done since they came back. You approve of the 
President’s act in calling out the troops, therefore you believe 


that “the two veterans who were shot to death (shot by the © 


police before the troops were called) were dealt with properly.” 
Both Dr. Gilroy and Mr. Durgin put the emphasis on the 


incidental—and regrettable—aspects of the affair, and pass | 


lightly over the fundamental question. That question, as I see 
it, is, was it wise to let those veterans remain in Washington? 

Dr. Gilroy says most of them were harmless. But that is 
just what they were not. Probably few of them meant to do 
harm, but sanitary conditions alone made them a danger to 
themselves and to the community, and there was always the 
possibility—the probability—that some chance word or act 
would precipitate a riot. 

It is true, as Mr. Durgin says, that these men were casualties 
in a national calamity, but so are millions of others. Should the 


Government establish the precedent of permitting the poor and 


homeless to camp in Washington to be taken care of by the com- 


munity? The Constitution guarantees to the people the right 


“peacefully to assemble,” but to permit them to remain as- 
sembled for an indefinite time, on property which does not belong 
to them, at the expense of one community, would be contrary to 


the purpose for which the Constitution was established—to | 


“Insure domestic tranquility,” and “promote the general wel- 
fare.”’ 


Ke Yaar 
* * 
LEMUEL J. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
In my letter about Niles somebody juggled the initials of 


old Brother Spencer, who was too useful and valliant to be in- | 


correctly referred to in the Leader. His name was Lemuel J. 
Spencer. My letter says he was J. L., that is wrong. 
L. J. Spencer—probably it’s my hideous writing that was at 
fault. 


Will Couden. 


It’sL.J.— | 
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Swedenborgianism 
The New Church in the New World. 
By Marguerite Block. (Holt. $3.75.) 


Numerically the so-called ‘‘New,” or 
Swedenborgian, Church is negligible, but 
it. perpetuates the theology and the spirit 
of an extraordinary man. Swedenborg 
was a scientific pioneer, and not until he 
was nearly sixty years old did he give re- 
ligious experience and effort the first place 
in his life. Far ahead of most scientific 
men of his age (he died in 1771), he became 
convinced that science and religion were 
compatible because spiritual truth could 
be supported by rationally established 
science. In his later years he believed 
himself to be in almost constant com- 
munication with spiritually existent per- 
sonalities, including God Himself, and in 
transmitting his theology he thought he 
was an agent for a divine revelation of 
final truth. 7 

Miss Block has told the story of the 
planting in America of the church formed 
by Swedenborg’s followers, of the contro- 
versies which have rent it, of the struggle 
within it between liberals and conserva- 
tives. In its own way the story closely 
parallels that of other religious bodies. 
“The real trouble seems to be that the 
New Church as an organization is now 
old, and, like the other old churches, has 
an established body of traditions and dog- 
mas with which it is loath topart. Where- 
as it was once ahead of orthodoxy in its 
scientific attitude and breadth of: view, 
it is now exactly in the same place, and 
using exactly the same ‘defense mechan- 
isms’ to hold its firmly entrenched posi- 

ion.” Miss Block, who has studied the 
New Church as an outsider, concludes 
that the hope for the preservation of this 
church “lies in loyalty to the spirit, if 
not the letter, of Swedenborg, a cultiva- 
tion of his ideas, not a cult of his words.” 
Other churches face a similar challenge 
, to-day. 

Students of religious history will find 
in this book really interesting material il- 
lustrating the problem faced by every or- 
ganization which first arose out of a desire 
to perpetuate and extend the teachings of 
one man. Swedenborg’s writings, ger- 
minative in their day, expressing some 
profoundly suggestive interpretations of 
human nature and duty, were never- 
theless (in their claim to be the outcome 
of a private revelation) too authoritative 
to serve growing minds in a changing in- 
tellectual world. The history of the New 
Church is a splendid “case-study” for 
those who wish examples of conflict be- 
tween the letter and the spirit. 

Incidentally, Swedenborg clearly stands 
forth (both in a brief chapter devoted to 


en ost ee 
Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


him and by implication throughout the 
book) as a remarkable man worth a closer 
acquaintance, One might well begin 
with the Encyclopedia Britannica article 
(11th ed.) by Professor Grieve, then read 
Swedenborg’s own ‘‘Journal of Dreams and 
Spiritual Experiences in the Year 1744,” 
Trobridge’s “Life of Swedenborg”’ (1920), 
or Worcester’s “‘Life and Mission of Em- 
manuel Swedenborg.”’ 

Ea aS 


* * 


The Evidence for Immortality 
By Don P. Halsey. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


The chief point of interest about this 
book is the point of view from which it is 
written. Don P. Halsey is a lawyer, 
judge of the Circuit Court of Lynchburg, 
Va. The material is, of course, familiar, 
but the approach is somewhat novel. 
Mr. Halsey states his case as a lawyer, 
admitting to begin with that “the only 
evidence which can be legitimately de- 
manded is that which we call presumptive, 
or circumstantial, as differentiated from 
direct testimony. If, therefore, we are 
able to establish the proposition that the 
opinion that man is immortal is more prob- 
able than the contrary opinion we shall be 
fairly entitled to claim that in the court of 
reason we have won our case.”’ In it one 
gets the reaction of a practical rather than 
a philosophical mind. Scientists have 
confused our minds, according to the au- 
thor, by describing thought and personal- 
ity as ‘‘manifestations,’’ which amounts to 
putting the cart before the horse, and 
confounding the cause with the effect. 
The book was interesting to me as illus- 
trating the fact that men do tend to fol- 
low intuition even when the evidence can 
not be regarded as actually conclusive. 

Hurley B. Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

* * 


Making the Most of Your Life 


By John B. Morgan and Ewing T. Webb. 
(Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.50.) 

By the authors of “Strategy in Hand- 
ling People.” Methods used by suc- 
cessful men, principally men in business 
and public life. Your reviewer feels that 
the book is not rightly named. It is 
really devoted to the art of getting along 
with people. Better still, the way to 
manage them. Best of all, how to get the 
most out of them. ‘‘Making the Most of 
Your Life’ is inadequate because nearly all 
the material is drawn from business and 
politics, the cultural and humanitarian 
factors being omitted. The book con- 
tains the American gospel of success as 
preached and practised by such men as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Dawes, Thom- 
as Edison, Herbert Hoover, Andrew 
Carnegie, Alfred Smith, etc. It might be 


described as a book of proverbs and 
stories from the American Bible of In- 
dividualism. Much of it is good, sound 
practise, and the reader will find a great 
deal of practical help in it. To my mind 
the chapter on “Outwitting Your Handi- 
caps’ is great. “Bossing Your Emotions” 
is also good. But I find myself putting 
the book down with mixed feelings. There 
is something that I always resent in a 
“suecess parade’? such as this produc- 
tion is. It.reveals both the strength and 
the weakness of the American philosophy 
of life. It expresses one great truth—that 
the secret of success is bound up with in- 
dividual effort. But it is not socially mo- 
tivated. The domination and control of 
other men is not the only source of human 
satisfaction. The strongest satisfactions 
really come from the conquest of nature 
in the form of science and art. If the 
book did not bear the title that it does, 
one might not raise this question. But 
philosophy can not be dismissed from life. 
Our time is deeply dissatisfied with the old 
ideals of ‘‘success.’”’ It is not so much the 
triumph over life’s opposing elements 
that interests us as the question, to what 

purpose do we conquer? 

Hurley Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
* * 


East Meets West 
The New Veda. Sermons by Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 
The Mystery of True Faith. By Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 


The Sanctuary of Silence. 
tions by Nandalal Sen. 


This Firebrand of God—Dr. Reuben. 

By Jamini Kanta Koar. 

(Hirasing, 62 Mission Road, Karachi, 

India.) 

An Indian nobvle, Rammohun Roy, 
born in 1774, challenged Hindu idolatry 
in a paper he wrote at sixteen, and after 
years of study of the Koran and the Bible 
(in the original tongues) as well as of the 
scriptures of his people, marked by perse- 
cution at the hands of the orthodox, be- 
came the founder of a reform movement in 
Hinduism, called the Brahma Samaj. 
He lived for a time in England and died 
there in 1833. Among his most ardent 
followers have been members of the 
Tagore family, but Keshub Chunder Sen 
(born 1838) was its great preacher and 
writer, using both Bengali and English. 
He was a man of majestic presence, of 
great oratorical power, and made a pro- 
found impression during a visit to England. 

Keshub Chunder Sen devoted his gifts 
to the development of a spiritual brother- 
hood in which foree of character, earnest- 
ness of purpose, practical duty, and energy 
(qualities of Western life) should be joined 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SEEING OUR TASK CLEARLY 


(The following is taken from a letter re- 
cently sent out by Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
president of the Iowa Universalist Sun- 
day School Association, to the pastors and 
workers of church school staffs of the 
Universalist churches of Lowa.) 

We face the beginning of a new church 
school year. With our social life so 
chaotic and with men and women and 
boys and girls everywhere needing and, 
we hope, hungering for richer and nobler 
lives, the need was never more great for 
the kind of religious education that shall 
help all to have and to hold a finer sense 
of values, a keener appreciation of the 
beauties and possibilities of life, and an 
intelligent, growing, and skilled approach 
and activity in regard to the problems of 
life. Our failures, social and personal, 
bear witness to the fact that we have not 
builded our manhood and womanhood as 
splendidly as we ought to have done. Our 
successes, in terms of noble, skilled charac- 
ters and of worthy achievements, attest the 
fact that, if our boys and girls and men 
and women live and grow—nobly, wisely, 
and skillfully—they find within them- 
selves the powers that bring happiness 
and that are adequate to solve problems, 
however great. At the beginning of this 
new year may we see our task aright and 
give ourselves intelligently and whole- 
heartedly to it. 

Let us plan our curricula carefully— 
have only the finest of materials and make 
sure that we build our attitudes and lives 
upon that which is true. However, let 
us remember that the business of religious 
education is to help to develop lives and 
not simply to give information. The 
seeking, testing, and using of true in- 
formation may be a vital part in growth 
of character. I simply warn against the 
regarding of the giving of information as 
an end in itself and as the sole business of 
religious education. 


ce te 


ONE WAY TO SOLVE THE TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM 


One of the comparatively new problems 
of the city church, and one which becomes 
increasingly difficult, is that of transporta- 
tion. Parishes become more and more 
scattered. Grove Hall people used to live 
at Grove Hall or thereabouts. Now 
“the world is our field.’’ Our people live 
everywhere except at Grove Hall. The 
Bulletin is mailed each month to some 
twenty different post offices. Grove 
Hallers are splendidly loyal about coming 
back. Some of our most faithful at- 
tendants come many miles to church. 
For those who have cars or live near 
street car lines it is not so bad. But there 
are people who haven’t cars and who are 
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THE HEAVENLY SERIOUS- 
NESS OF YOUTH 


* 

* 

* 

pis es eee * 
An article from the Atlantic Month- * 
ly = 
On the Boy’s Religion z 
Had turned the channel of talk a 
Into serious ports: - 
Into considering youth’s hesitancy * 
In revealing the deeper need, a 
Of his hunger for the best, e 
Of the solution of world problems, * 
The inevitable drift toward brother- * 
hood. # 
Fearing lest they thought I zs 
preached z 

I broke the spell with, = 
“My, but we’re getting serious!” * 
Russell’s clear blue eyes darkened. * 
“Why shouldn’t we,” he queried, ss 
“When we’ve such a short time * 
here?” “ 

I made a mental apology. _ 
How often we adulterate their food * 
When they hunger for spiritual fare! * 
—From “‘Teachers Are People,” by * 
Virginia Church. bs 
* 

* 
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not well served by the “Elevated” and 
who live out of walking distance. There 
are families with children who should be 
in our church school and who would be if it 
were less difficult to get them there. Even 
if the cars serve, fares, where there are 
several in the family, mount up. Some 
churches now provide free bus service for 
their patrons. We can not afford to do 
that. But here is an opportunity for some 
of our already generous people to make a 
further and very substantial contribution 
to the cause of religion and the prosperity 
of the church. A few minutes’ time and a 
few cents’ worth of gasoline each Sunday 
could be made appreciably to increase 
attendance at both church and church 
school. Who will volunteer for Grove 
Hall jitney service? (From the Bulletin 
of the Grove Hall Universalist Church.) 


eet: 


THE BURNING BUSH 


It was a flaming October morning—the 
kind of day when every tree flings its 
arms to the sky with sheer joy of living; 
when every ragged weed by the roadside 
dances with color; when vagabond leaves 
in gorgeous tints swirl madly hither and 
thither in wild abandon; when the winding 
road through the woods lures one on 
through a world run wild with crimson 
and orange and green and brown and gold 
and blue. 

A girl had been following the roadway 
farther and farther, dancing now with 


the leaves, now running with the squir- 
rels, now gaily mocking at a crow that 
cawed darkly in the midst of all the glory. 
Suddenly, as she turned the corner, she 
came upon a tree more glorious than all 
the rest, every leaf a flame of fire. ‘The 
burning bush!” she thought as she stopped 
and caught her breath. ‘‘I wonder if what 
Moses saw looked like that. . . . I won- 
der if God ever speaks to people that way 
to-day.”’ “Then as she waited, half wist- 
fully, in silence, with her face uplifted to 
the burning light, came the old words with 
new meaning: “‘My people are in bondage, 
my people who are your people, too. 
The world is filled with beauty like this 
but they do not know. They have no 
time. They are enslaved by work, by 
drudgery, by poverty, by oppression, by 
greed, by selfishness. Go back and set 
my people free! Lead them out and go 
with them that they may find life—tife in 
a world that shall be friendly. Why else 
is it given you to see beauty? It was not 
meant for you alone. Go, set my people 
free.”’—From “The Girl’s Every Day Book.” 

(Suggested in the superintendent’s note- 
book fillers for use in the worship service, 
Sunday, October 2.) 


* * 


WE SHALL CONTINUE THE 
WORSHIP SERVICES 


At least fifty per cent of our superin- 
tendents have used the reply card sent 
them this summer relative to the con- 
tinuance of the worship services furnished 
by the G. S. 8. A. The answers indicate 
that more of our schools than we realized 
depend upon this material from month to 
month. 

As previously announced, none were 
sent out for September. The 1932-33 
series will begin with October 2 and will 
probably end with May 28. There will be 
four mailings, each of which will carry 
services for two months, rather than six 
weeks as before. 
included services for October and Novem- 


ber. 
* * 


“Personally, I believe that essential re- 
ligion is one of the world’s supremest 
needs, and I believe that one of the greatest 
contributions that the United States can, 
or ever will, make to world progress— 
greater by far than any contribution 
which we have ever made or ever can make 
to the science of government—will con- 
sist in furnishing an example to the world 
of how the religious life of a nation can 
evolve intelligently, wholesomely, inspir- 
ingly, reverently, completely divorced 
from all unreason, all superstition, and all 
unwholesome emotionalism.’’ (Robert A. 
Millikan, in “Science and the New Civili- 
zation.’’) 


The September mailing * 
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THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


NissionuG@irclessie ene tea $404.00 
No additions. 
Gifts received from individuals ... 275.00 


55 Francis B. Bishop, Rocky Mount, 
NEC 


INGLE 522 arches se Rt Ree eee a $779.00 


This year, in January, a group of earnest 
women gathered in a Boston hotel to 
discuss ways and means for meeting a 
rapidly mounting deficit. They met with 
the statements made at Buffalo still vivid 
in their minds—do not curtail your work, 
we will stand behind you, or words to 
that effect. Many and various were the 
suggestions for replacing the amount from 
our Permanent Fund. Most of them 
would have been more appealing and pos- 
sibly a little less dignified than the method 
decided upon, but it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion of those who sat in at 
this meeting that the women had expressed 
a desire to help us out of the difficulty and 
that by asking for a minimum of $5.00 
from each Circle, and 1000 women to give 
a like amount, we could reduce our deficit 
practically one-third of the amount during 
one year, and this was all we could reason- 
ably expect. We have 202 Circles, many 
of which have contributed $5.00 and more. 
We have a Bulletin list of approximately 
6,000 women. We close our books with 
less than $800. 

Weare not discouraged. We know there 
are reasons, real reasons, why the response 
has been no greater. We know the de- 
mands upon us grow with each day. Yet 
we can not help but wonder just what 
course to pursue when we meet in October 
this year. We are not criticising—we are 
not blaming—we are simply asking for 
advice. 

* * 
SUMMER INSTITUTES OF 1932 
Ferry Beach 

Space, or lack of it, demands a very 
brief review of the 1932 Institutes. They 
were small, but so have been those of all 
other denominations. They have been 
carefully planned and well carried out. 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle presented China to 
an appreciative group at Ferry Beach, 
and each member of the class came away 
with a deeper sympathy for and a truer un- 
derstanding of that great nation. Mrs. 
Folsom found many problems concerning 
the Indians which are not unlike the 
problems of America, China, Japan and 
Europe. Stereopticon slides of the Indians 
of the Southwest and views of China, as 
well as some exquisitely beautiful slides 
of Japan loaned and shown by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, brought far scenes close to us, and 
they will linger long in our memories, and 
their splendid program added much to the 


enjoyment of the week. The exhibits at- 
tracted much attention and were provoca- 
tive of discussion and comment. 


Murray Grove 


The Institute at Murray Grove closed 
the season of Institutes. It, too, was 
very small, but the attendants were in- 
terested and responsive. Classes for the 
Gis Sats Ag NG, JES OS WWE eau WAY Ng WL PAN 
were held in the chapel each morning. 

Miss Mabel Knight gave her beautifully 
illustrated lecture on Florida and the 
Seminoles to an appreciative audience on 
Wednesday, and made a fine background 
for the class work on American Indians. 


Exhibits of church school activities, 
World Friendship material and posters 
made by members of the Institute classes, 
Miss Catherine Gabell and Mr. Paul 
Loubris, both of Philadelphia, helped to 
carry over the ideas of the class room 
into the general life of the place. 

* * 
1932 WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROJECT 

Ever since the Friendship Doll project 
so many years ago, the Committee on 
World Friendship among Children has 
planned a like project each year. We 
have reached the children of many coun- 
tries and brought about a firm friendship 
among them. This year the Committee’s 
project is Friendship Folios for the Chil- 
dren of China. Information about this 
ean be secured from Committee Head- 
quarters, 387 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


COSTLY ORGANIZATION 


We all understand the value of being 
organized for action. A well-organized 
group of persons can accomplish ends 
that can not be achieved through the in- 
dependent action of individuals. 

The practise of organizing is an out- 
standing characteristic of American life. 
Each citizen is at the same time a member 
of commercial, political, religious and 
social organizations. Loyalty, time and 
money are demanded of every member. 
The satisfaction of these demands is 
largely responsible for the complexity of 
our every day life. 

Organizations form super-organizations. 
These larger groups bear out the ideals 
and purposes of the constituent groups on a 
national and international scale. 

Each step in the process of organizing 
necessitates a scheme of taxation. Dues of 
members are for two purposes: (1) main- 
taining a staff of workers, and (2) carrying 
out the program of the organization. 
Obviously the most efficient organizations 
are those that accomplish much with a 
modest outlay for routine expense. 

When conditions cause a decrease in 
the revenue of an organization the rou- 
tine expense becomes too large a propor- 
tion of the total expenditures. The point 
might be reached where only sufficient 
revenue is available for maintaining a staff 
that can little more than pretend carrying 
out an effective program of action. What 
then? Super-organizations are faced with 
the necessity of dissolution. 

Are all our Y. P. C. U. organizations 
efficient to-day in the sense that we have 
stated above? Local unions are organized 
into district leagues, are a part of a state 
organization, and the national Union. 

Which of these super-organizations can 
we dispense with? The national Union? 
Certainly not, for the Universalist de- 
nomination must have its youth organ- 


ized. The state Unions? Aside from 
reasons of sentiment and tradition for 
maintaining them, they offer wide oppor- 
tunity for discovering and training out- 
standing leaders. How about the district 
leagues then? Their existence is justified 
if they contribute greatly to the solidarity 
and enthusiasm of unions for the cause of 
thesy=, PAGauE 

However, if in the aggregate these 
super-organizations are a great burden 
upon the local unions what should be done? 
To keep the national Union going full 
blast and pare the cost of state and league 
organizations to a minimum would seem 
to be the best policy. 

This is a pressing problem, unioners. 
Talk it over from every angle. If a dis- 
cussion produces some practical plan for 
improving the efficiency of the whole 
organization, let us hear about it. 


* * 


ALL ABOARD! 


All aboard for Fitchburg! Due Satur-. 
day afternoon, Oct. 8—on time! All 
intelligent, active unioners, interested 


in the Y. P. C. U., its program, its op- 
portunities, its service, its fellowship and 
fun, interested enough to want to strength- 
en, improve and make more apparent 
and true all our Y. P. C. U. offers, will 
find a way to be aboard for the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Con- 
vention at Fitchburg, Oct. 8 and 9. Are 
you one of these? Then we know we 
shall see you there! 

Peppy business sessions (depending, of 
course, on you to make them so), banquet 
and dance, splendid church service with 
Max Kapp, sight-seeing trip, special 
Y. P. C. U. meeting with pageant—all 
these call you to Fitchburg. Send your 
overnight and banquet reservations to 
Ellen Crowell, Myrtle Ave., Fitchburg, 
now or before Oct. 3. Convention regis- 
tration, $.25; banquet and dance, $1.50. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


On Sunday, Sept. 
iheatnemlasteolm che 
union summer services 
with All Souls Uni- 
tarian and Mt. Pleas- 
ant Congregational 
Churches was held in 
the National Memorial 
Church. It culminated in a union com- 
munion service in which practically all 
of the 260 people present participated. 
The perfect Washington fall weather, the 
noble music of the full choir, the devout 
mood of the congregation, the sense of a 
un‘ting loyalty to the common Master, 
combined to create a service that will long 
be remembered. So far as is known, it 
was the first union communion service 
held in Washington as part of a regular 
Sunday service of worship, as was noted 
in the daily press. Dr. Perkins preached 
on “‘The Catholicity of Christ,” as sug- 
gested by the wide variety of human 
character represented in the original group 
of disciples, fused by a common purpose to 
do the will of God as Christ revealed it 
and to co-operate in the service of the 
kingdom for which he lived and died. Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, pastor of Mt. Pleasant 
Church, read the Scriptures and assisted 
in the administration of the communion. 
The deacons of the host church served the 
congregation. The absence from the city 
of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, pastor of All 
Souls Church, prevented him taking part, 
which was greatly regretted. 

For the resumption of regular services 
on Sunday, Sept. 18, Dr. Perkins sent out 
the following pastoral letter: 

“Last June, after our closing service, a 
devoted parishioner said to me: ‘My 
church has been a refuge and strength in a 
very trying time. I do not know what I 
would do without it.’ 

“Of course I was glad for my friend’s 
sake to hear that testimony, as I would be 
glad for anything that would bring strength 
and courage to a burdened soul. But I 
was also glad for the church’s sake. I 
would rather have that said of our church 
and of its ministry than any tribute that 
might be paid, for it would be proof that 
the church was performing its true func- 
tion and justifying its existence. 

“Tt is with a renewed sense of challenge 
and opportunity that I find myself con- 
fronting the beginning of another year of 
church activity. Is our worship merely a 
thing of esthetic beauty, or the worship of 
God'in the beauty of holiness, a veritable 
practise of the presence of the Divine 
Spirit? Is Christ a venerable name, the 
badge of religious respectability, or the 
supreme incarnation of the power that 
alone can stabilize a wrecked world? Is 
our professed faith that if God be for us 
nothing can be against us a proposition 


to be defended merely or a power by 
which to live? Old questions these? Yes, 
but pressing with new insistence at a 
time when so many influences are giving 
hostile answers. 

“One thing is sure.. Either the church 
is a luxury we can’t afford or it is a neces- 
sity that is worth the price in time and 
interest and money. The forcing of that 


issue has always meant a new day for the 
church that can meet it. 

“Shall we not, in this spirit of deep re- 
sponsibility and of joy in a thrilling ad- 
venture, renew our active fellowship of 
worship and work? Let your presence on 
Sunday, Sept. 18, following the close of 
the union services, be your vote of friendly 
loyalty. Absentee voting is good when 
necessary. But voting in person is bet- 
ter.” 


Connecticut Letter 


Many have _ ad- 
mired the scenic ap- 
peal of the Connecti- 
cut River in its upper 
course which separ- 
ates the White Moun- 
tain from the Green 
Mountain State. The 
lower course of the 
river, through the 
state which bears its name, is hardly less 
appealing. Few who have stood on the 
Saybrook bridge at the sunset hour and 
gazed into the distance where the waters 
enter Long Island Sound and the sea, can 
forget the rare beauty of that scene. 

It would seem strange for one of New 
England Puritanic inheritance to speak of 
the stream as a holy river. And yet its 
banks have witnessed the labors of great 
theological teachers and have afforded 
shelter for institutions of religious in- 
struction. Jonathan Edwards in the 
eighteenth century knew the river at 
Windsor, at Enfield and at Northampton. 
Dwight Moody, in the nineteenth century, 
joyfully labored within the valley at North- 
field. The Hartford Seminary, with allied 
courses and twentieth century equipment, 
is a potent factor in such work to-day. 
Until its recent removal to Yale Univer- 
sity, the Berkeley Divinity School trained 
men for the Episcopal ministry at Middle- 
town. Of more significant interest to us is 
the connection between Universalism and 
the Connecticut valley. Cheshire County, 
New Hampshire, contributes Hosea Bal- 
lou—whose intellectual leadership makes a 
new denomination—and cherishes the 
story of early Convention gatherings and 
the adoption of the Winchester Profession 
of Faith. Windham County, Vermont, 
contributes Hosea Ballou 2d, who de- 
velops the resources of scholarship and 
whose work as first president of Tufts 
College is vital to that institution. And 
back of the widened influence of the pro- 
lifie Ballou family is Caleb Rich of War- 
wick, Massachusetts. These pioneers of 
the faith in the early days made con- 
verts and won influence comparable to 
that of the disciples in Apostolic days. To 
catalogue the leaders of Universalism 
whose influence at one time or another 
centered in the Connecticut valley would 


make a surprisingly long list. It con- 
tinued southward, and once there were 
preaching stations in most of the river 
towns—Suffield, Enfield, Windsor, Glas- 
tonbury, Haddam, Cromwell, Essex, Lyme, 
what a succession of names from old 
England! The seed was sown, and, though 
not all of the missions became churches, 
the missionary labors did affect public 
opinion and give a new emphasis and a 
new vision to theological thought. Per- 


chance that is as important as continuing | 


organization. Who knows! 
With us, to-day, such interest in the 
valley centers in Hartford, the Capital 


City, with romantic historic interest fo- ) 
cused on Thomas Hooker and the ‘‘Charter | 


Oak;”’ the home of literary celebrities 
from the “Hartford Wits” to Mark Twain; 
a manufacturing center with products 
ranging from firearms and typewriters to 
cyclometers, brushes and radio parts; 
a modern insurance center of superb 
equipment; a center of wealth and culture. 
And amid these multiform changes, our 
Universalist church has been a vital part 
of community life and has kept pace with 
the growth of population, which now nears 
165,000. The present new edifice at West 
Hartford, of colonial style and spacious 
extent and modern equipment, offers an 
opportunity rare in all our denominational 
history. 

Almost the years of a generation have 
passed since the time of the ‘“‘new era,” 
with new buildings erected at Norwich 
and New London in the eastern part of 
the state, and at Waterbury, bordering 
on Litchfield County, and prospect of 
missions at Southington and Bristol. It 
was a day when we heard much of our op- 
portunity and duty to make ‘‘New Ameri- 
cans” from the teeming immigration 
population of our industrial centers, and a 
Universalist tract was prepared and printed 
in the Italian language for extensive dis- 
tribution. Great numbers of tracts were 
circulated in those days, before the radio 
was thought of. Since then the population 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and 
churches and parochial schools have be- 
come almost common in cities and in 
factory villages. We have safeguarded 
our church property by having it deeded 
to the Convention. Had we been more 
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successful in interpreting the life of the 
people—independent Liberals who chafe 
under the conventiona! order—our Gospel 
might have won the support of needed 
numbers. 

Torrington and Winsted are important 
centers in the northwestern part of the 
state, without a liberal church. Years 
ago an isolated Universalist in Winsted 
thought enough of us to make a bequest 
in his will in favor of the Convention, 
which still bears the name of the ‘“‘Win- 
sted Fund.” 

Greenwich and South Norwalk are 
jmportant centers in the southwestern 
part of the state. In the latter place we 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clifford D. Newton of Stafford, 
Conn., has been appointed secretary of 
the Connecticut Fellowship Committee, 
to succeed Rev. R. H. McLaughlin. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard, minister of the 
church in Brockton, Mass., officiated at 
the funeral of Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., assisted by Rev. Arthur A. Blair 
of Nashua, N. H. 


The Editor was at the Maine State 
Universalist Convention, Caribou, Sept. 
20 and 21. He will attend the Illinois 
Convention in Peoria, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
and the New York Convention, Middle- 
port, Oct. 3 and 4. 

Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn will be 
the speaker at the first meeting of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association in the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday, 
Oct. 3. Rev. Thomas H. Billings of Salem 
will speak Oct. 10. 

Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., was the 
preacher at Methuen, Mass., on Sunday, 
Sept. 18. 

While Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was away to 
attend the Maine Convention in Caribou, 
her service in Danvers, Mass., on Sept. 18 
was taken by Rev. Charles A. Haney of 
Newton and Boston. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
reports in his Bulletin that at the opening 
service on Sept. 11 there were ninety-six 
present, and of these forty-two were men. 


Mr. Carleton Fisher of St. Lawrence 
University was the preacher at the morn- 
ing service in Brockton, Mass., on Sept. 
18. Mr. Fisher is a member of the 
Brockton parish. 


Rev. Charles Emmons spent two weeks 
in Rhode Island and Connecticut, visiting 
Sept. 13 at the summer home of Dr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Fischer, Stony Creek, Ct., and 
going from there to Bridgeport, Stamford, 
Brewster, N. Y., and Danbury, returning 
through Hartford and Stafford Springs. 


Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon has been 
called from Lansing, Michigan, to the 
pastorate of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., to succeed the 


once received the gift of a piece of prop- 
erty from a New York City friend. Some 
New York City liberals are already plan- 
ning to start a liberal church in Greenwich, 
encouraged by New York people who have 
sought suburban residence there, and we 
may soon have to decide whether or not 
we will co-operate in the movement. 

Some three years ago, we felt that the 
Mid-Year Conference in November af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for testing 
local sentiment in different parts of the 
state, and the rapid growth of population 
in the Stamford district opens new op- 
portunities. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


late Dr. Frederick W. Betts. Mr. Rea- 
mon’s first service in his new field was 
held Sunday, Sept. 11. The church was 
filled to greet the new pastor, who preached 
from the subject, ““The Human Touch.” 

Rev. J. A. C. F. Auer of Tufts College 
and Harvard will be the preacher in the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Dan- 
vers, Mass., on Oct. 2, when Miss Kirk, 
the pastor, will be at the North Carolina 
Convention. 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell of Tampa, Fla., 
is now speaking every Tuesday evening 
at 7.30 p. m. E. S. T., over WMBR, on 
“‘Life’s Questions.” 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., preached 
in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 11. 


Dr. Coons was in Haverhill on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 15, to officiate at the funeral 
of Robert E. Hines, manager for Good- 
child and Co., brokers, in Haverhill. In 
the church in Haverhill on the same after- 
noon Dr. Coons christened the two young 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Stivers of 
Ansonia, Conn. ; 

Rey. Andrew J. Torsleff of West Acton 
had the misfortune on Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 14, to have stolen from his 
automobile in front of Universalist Head- 
quarters in Boston, a valuable collection 
of dolls. Mr. Torsleff was conveying the 
dolls from the Dolls’ Hospital in Boston 
to Acton for the well-known Acton Fair. 
He stopped for a few minutes to confer 
with the State Superintendent upon an 
important engagement, and during that 
brief space the theft occurred. 


Maine 


Turner Center.—Rev. G. W.  Sias, 
pastor. The Sunday school has worked 
out a volunteer co-operative transporta- 
tion service that assures transportation to 
Sunday school for practically all the chil- 
dren. in the parish. The attendance at 
the school Sept. 11 numbered ninety-four. 
The pastor has just completed ten years 
of service with this parish. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—-Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On Sept. 11, the old First Parish 


in Malden began its 283d year of con- 
tinuous service. A congregation of an 
even 300 people gathered for the opening 
service and to greet Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
upon their return from a summer abroad. 
Although the average congregations last 
year exceeded 300, the entire parish is de- 
termined that, in spite of business con- 
ditions, this year will be one of both prog- 
ress and growth. Everything is being 
done to touch a wider circle of people and 
many of the unchurched of this city, and 
to reach more children and young people. 
During the summer a beautiful new crim- 
son carpet was laid in the church, the 
minister’s study at the church was re- 
decorated, the ladies’ room was refurnished, 
and the entire choir was regowned. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Services were resumed the first Sunday 
in September with a splendid congrega- 
tion after a month’s vacation. Mr. Her- 


- rick spent his vacation at Murray Grove, 


Syracuse and Wellsville, New York. He 
conducted seven funerals and officiated 
at four weddings during vacation. On 
Sept. 13 he addressed the Valley Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in the Athens Methodist 
church on ‘‘The Contribution of the Uni- 
versalist Church to Life in America.” 
The largest number of the year were 
present. Mr. Herrick is chairman of the 
program committee for the next year. 
He will entertain the ministers in the 
Towanda church on Oct. 11. The North 
Branch Association will meet here early 
in October. The Ladies’ Society are in 
a Melting Pot campaign that promises 
lucrative returns. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Recently Cornelia Otis Skinner gave 
a recital here for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and the Universalist church, of 
which her grandfather and great grand- 
father were pastors, total proceeds being 
$631. Mr. Dowson was nominated with- 
out opposition at the primary election 
Sept. 13 to succeed himself as town repre- 
sentative in the 1933 Legislature. Two 
weeks ago a lady ninety-four years of age 
was baptized and received into the church. 
The Men’s Club is sponsoring a four night 
festival to be given on four successive 
Thursday evenings this month. The club 
meetings will be resumed in October and 
continued during the fall and winter. The 
church has had its share of summer Visi- 
tors this season. Our pastor is secretary 
of the Rotary Club, agent for the U. S. 
Employment Service, distributor of federal 
flour to the poor and needy, and—be- 
tween times—plays a little golf with Otis 
Skinner. 


* * 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL W. U. M.S. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold its 
annual Presidents’ Council at Bethany 
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Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 27, beginning at 10.30 a. m. 

This helpful conference, with the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
each other, to enjoy together an appetizing 
luncheon, to learn of the plans regarding 
our programs, and department activities, 
will make the year’s work seem more at- 
tractive and worth while. 

We are fortunate to have as our guest 
Miss Mabel F. Knight of Roxbury, 
adopted by the Omaha Tribe and named 
Ta-de-win, who will help us to start just 
right on our new study book, ‘“The Amer- 
ican Indiana.” 

We wish every member of our Massa- 
chusetts Mission Circles could be in at- 
tendance at one of these Council Meetings. 
As that is not possible it is hoped that 
each president will see that one or two 
members come with her, and so help to 
carry out the suggestions brought before 
the meeting. 

Miss Ruth E. Hersey will need to know 
if you are to be there, so kindly send the 
word not later than Monday morning, 
Sept. 26. Address, 14 Worcester St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Lilla P. Huniley, 
State President. 


* * 


A PULPIT BIBLE WANTED 


Our Harper Hill church is greatly in 
need of a pulpit Bible. It has occurred to 
me that perhaps some reader of the Leader 
would send to me a Bible suitable for this 
church. 

I preached at Harper Hill Sept. 11. 
There was a fine audience. This church is 
about eighteen miles from Camp Hill. 
The church building was erected more 
than thirty years ago. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1111) 
to sweetness of temper, meekness and 
resignation to God (qualities of Eastern 
life). The story of his labors can be found 
in Max Muller’s biography of the great 
teacher. 

The little books before us perpetuate the 
influence of Rammohun Roy and Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Keshub’s words and his 
life came to be a new Bible to his fol- 
lowers. (“We, too,” said Emerson, “must 
write Bibles.’”’) The sermons in “The 
New Veda” are largely autobiographical 
and may be placed beside such descrip- 
tions of spiritual struggle as Augustine’s 
or Newman’s. The tiny pamphlet on 
“The True Faith” contains pregnant say- 
ings on the inner life in which one can 
discern converging streams of Hindu, 
Christian, and other traditions. In ‘‘The 
Sanctuary of Silence’? we see a modern 
disciple of Keshub displaying a superficial 
command of English, and embodying 
some of, the teaching of the Samaj in 


smart epigrams and alliterative phrases 
rivaling the sermon subjects of Boston’s 
Dr. Conrad. Never in as many pages, 
surely, have so many alliterations been 
achieved! Words serve to conceal rather 
than reveal the message. Here is a 
sample: ‘How sweet is sweat only those 
can say who slave for their suppers, who 
labor for loaf, who grind for grain, who 
neither beg, nor borrow, nor burglar 
bread.”’” The author of this wearisome 
preachment converted to the Brahma 
Samaj a Jewish doctor, Reuben by name, 
and one of the pamphlets tells his story. 
Its chief interest to us is in the example 
it offers of the tendency, so marked in 
India, to ascribe extraordinary powers and 
qualities to any man who has possessed 
gifts of spiritual leadership. 

Taken together these little books are 
an interesting source for the study of a 
very significant movement, first as one of 
its greatest prophets shaped it and then 
as smaller minds cherish it. 

IG LSE IES. 


* 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., and Mrs. 
Vannevar of Swampscott, Mass., cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
very quietly at the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. Theodore Haskell of Marblehead. 
Sept. 13. 

Dr. and Mrs. Vannevar were married 
in Malden by Dr. William H. Ryder. 

Mrs. Vannevar was formerly Miss Ger- 
trude Swasey of Malden. Dr. Vannevar, 
before going to Swampscott as pastor of 
the Universalist church, from which he is 
now retired, was pastor at Canton and 
Concord, N. H. 


* * 


OSCAR A. MARDEN 


Hon. Oscar A. Marden, a highly es- 
teemed citizen of Stoughton for over fifty- 
four years, succumbed to a serious malady 
which had been preceded by six months of 
failing health, on Saturday morning, Aug. 
27, at his home, 122 Walnut Street. 

His passing has taken from this town 
one of its most honored citizens, and the 
whole town and community mourns his 
loss. The home has lost a faithful hus- 
band and companion, and the judiciary of 
Massachusetts and Norfolk County has 
lost one of its ablest judges, and in official 
circles the judiciary all over this state will 
mourn his loss. He passed his seventy- 
ninth birthday on Saturday, Aug. 22, very 
ill at his home. 

Judge Oscar Avery Marden was a 
native of Palermo, Me., a son:of Stephen 
P. and Julia Avery Marden. His father 
was a prominent citizen there, holding 
various town offices and once served in 
the Maine Legislature. 

Judge Marden took advantage of the 
opportunity in his native town for an 
early education, which laid a foundation 
for higher education which he was destined 


to attain. He later attended Westbrook 
Academy, teaching school in the mean- 
time. This occupation he began at the 
age of fifteen and followed during the 
winter months. In 1871-72, he had charge 
of the English department of the Dirigo 
Business College of Augusta, Me. 
spring of 1872 he came to Boston, where 
he became bookkeeper in the New England 
office of the Victor Sewing Machine Com- 
pany of Middletown, Conn. He held this 
position until the autumn of 1874, when 
he entered the law office of S. K. Hamilton 
and also entered the law school of Boston 
University, from which he graduated with 
the LL. B. degree in 1876. On October 8, 
1876, he was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. 
In the following winter he taught school 
in Maine, going home to make preparations 
for leaving the Pine Tree State to take up 
his profession in Boston. 

In the spring of 1877, he began to prac- 
tise law in Boston, being associated with 
Sanford H. Dudley, and in September of 
that same year (1877) removed his office 
to Stoughton, and has since that time 
made his home here. 

Upon coming to Stoughton new oppor- 
tunities were open to him, for in Sep- 
tember he was appointed trial justice for 
Norfolk County, and when that office wes 
superseded by the District Court of South- 
ern Norfolk in 1891, forty-one years ago, 
he became its first judge, which position 
he held as chief executive of the District 
Court here since that date, with jurisdic- 
tion in Avon, Canton, Sharon and Stough- 
ton. 

In 1880 Judge Marden opened a law 
office in Boston. 

The Massachusetts Legislature in 1922 
passed an act providing for three appel- 
late divisions of district courts in thestate, 
not including the municipal court of Bos- 
ton. The duty of assigning judges of 
District Courts to act in the appellate 
divisions was delegated to Chief Justice 
Rugg of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and on Monday, Sept. 30, 1922, 
he appointed Judge Marden for a three- 
year term. Judge Marden, with his as- 


sociates, had jurisdiction over the southern | 


district which included Norfolk, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Counties, which position he had held ever 
since. 


In politics Judge Marden was a Demo- | 
crat, but had been honored by Governors | 


of both major parties en several occasions, 


as well as by all the citizens of his home 


town, regardless of party affiliations. He 
served this town as a member of the school 
committee, several years as its chairman. 


He had served the town on many com- 


mittees, among them being the chairman- 
ship of the general committee on the ob- 
servance of Stoughton’s 200th anniversary 
in 1926. 

Judge Marden had for a great many 
years been a leading member of the Nor- 
folk County Bar Association, and from 


In the | 


| 
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1886 to 1892 held the office of secretary. 
He was one of the last survivors of the old 
Stoughton Grenadiers, of which he was 
president for sixteen years, being first 
elected in 1880. 

During his busy life he found time for 
wide activities in fraternal organizations, 
where he had also been honored many 
times. He was a member of Mount Zion 
Royal Arch Chapter, A. F. & A. M.; also 
of Stoughton Lodge, No. 72, I. O. O. F., 
and Mount Hebron Encampment, No. 24, 
I.0.0.F. He had passed through all the 
chairs of the Grand Encampment of Massa- 
chusetts, serving as Grand Patriarch in 
1893. He has also served on the Judiciary 
Committee of that body and of the Grand 
Lodge of Odd Fellows. He was a member 
of the Pine Tree State Club, composed of 
residents of Boston and vicinity who were 
natives of Maine. He was also a member 
of the Historical Society and was always 
interested in historic Stoughton. 

More than fifty years ago Judge Marden 
was married, and he and Mrs. Marden 
were blessed with a son, Edgar A. Marden, 
who became a prominent lawyer in this 
section. He died a few years ago, and this 
loss has been their chief sorrow. 

Besides his wife he leaves a daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. M. Carita Marden, and a 
granddaughter, Miss Barbara Marden. 

He was a member of the Universalist 
church and loyal to its support. 

Funeral services were held in the Uni- 
versalist church Monday afternoon, Aug. 
29, at 2 o’clock, when over 400 people 
from all over Massachusetts, men and 
women of all walks of life, gathered in a 
final tribute. Flags on the public build- 
ings were at half-mast in his honor, and 
the bench at the District Court, where he 
had sat for so_many years, was draped in 
mourning. 

The front of the church was banked with 
one of the greatest displays of floral 
tributes that has been seen locally for 
many years at such an occasion, each floral 
piece bearing its message of sympathy as 
well as tribute to the deceased. 

Town business was suspended for the 
afternoon. Officials of the town and of 
the towns of Sharon, Canton and Avon 
attended the funeral. Officials of the 
District Court of Southern Norfolk were 
present in a body. The Superior Court 
was represented by Judge Daniel T. O’Con- 
nell, of Boston. Many county officials 
were also present. Many judges and at- 
torneys from all over southeastern Massa- 
chusetts were there. 

Fraternal orders represented in large 
bodies included Rising Star Lodge, A. F. 

'& A. M., Mount Zion Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, S’oughton Chapter, Order of Eastern 
Star, Stoughton Lodge No. 72, 1.0. 0. F., 
Mount Hebron Encampment No. 24, 
I. O. O. F., Perseverance Rebekah Lodge, 
TOO. FY : 

Judge Marden was Past Grand Patriarch 
of the Grand Encampment of Massachu- 


setts,-I. O. O. F.."and a delegation from 
the Grand Encampment was present. 

The Norfolk Bar and Suffolk Bar 
Association, and other organizations with 
which Judge Marden was affiliated, were 
represented. 

Rey. Luther Morris, pastor of the church 
of which Judge Marden was a member, 
conducted the service. 

Burial was in Evergreen Cemetery, 
where the committal service of Rising Star 
Lodge of Masons was conducted.—Stough- 
ton (Mass.) News Sentinel. 

ogee x 


REV. ELBERT W. WHITNEY 


Missing from his summer home on Silver 
Lake, Chesham, New Hampshire, since 
June 28, the body of Rev. Elbert W. 
Whitney, eighty-two year old retired 
minister of Allston, Mass., was found by 
a group of expert woodsmen on Monday, 
Sept. 12. Becoming exhausted, Mr. Whit- 
ney had lain down and, plainly enough, 


death came in a perfectly natural and peace- . 


ful way. For months, in his failing con- 
dition, he had longed to get out into the 
open, with the birds, and trees, and 
flowers. He found them, and nature took 
him to her heart. 

Besides the widow, in the immediate 
family, are the son, Rev. Arthur Whitney, 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Quincy, 
Mass., and the daughter, Miss Mabel 
Whitney, secretary in the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston. There are also several 
grandsons, one of whom is Rev. H. Blair 
Whitney of Medford. 

Mr. Whitney was born in Nashua, New 
Hampshire. His pastorates were in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Milford, Mass., and Taunton, Mass. 
During his pastorate of eighteen years in 
Milford, the beautiful stone church was 
erected there. 

Funeral services were held in Mt. Feak 
Cemetery, Waltham, Mass., on Friday 
afternoon, Sept. 16, conducted by Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D.,and Rev. Crawford 
O. Smith, pastor of Beacon Church, Brook- 
line, where the Whitney family had wor- 
shiped since removing to Allston. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH 

AT SWAMPSCOTT 


Swampscott parishioners, led by their 
pastor, during the summer months have 
contributed labor for needed improve- 
ments and repairs. Men who have been 
unemployed and others who were forced 
to cut their pledges have more than con- 
tributed the average amount for the sup- 
port of the church by serving it with 
labor. Last year free janitor service was 
given, and the same man is to serve again 
this year. A group of four men have 
repaired the gutters and the Seaward 
Class of young men keep the gardens and 
lawn in trim, etc. But the crowning event 
was the rearrangement made at the front 
of the church auditorium. 


At the close of the church in June no 
changes in the interior of the church were 
anticipated. But not being successful in 
locating his usual summer landscape posi- 
tion, the pastor, Rev. Carl A. Seaward, 
decided to give his full vacation period to 
his church. 

He showed his board of management, 
a progressive group of men and women, 
how to accomplish the “impossible” in 
spite of depressing circumstances. As a 
result the Swampscott church is the proud 
possessor of a beautiful auditorium with a 
new seating arrangement and chancel 
facilities. A chancel including a built-in 
pulpit, lectern and altar of oak has been 
erected and the redecoration of the chancel 
area completed with very little expense. 

A prominent Boston church architect 
gave valuable service without charge. 

The pastor, with members of his board, 
inspected the Malden Universalist church, 
Crane Chapel at Tufts College, and Dr. 
Leighton’s church in Somerville. 

A seating rearrangement and chancel 
plan adapted to the Swampscott church 
was unanimously approved by the board, 
but they hesitated in voting ‘to finance it. 
Mr. Seaward volunteered to contribute 
his own time, and, having been employed 
in landscape architectural work, turned out 
blueprint plans which eliminated the 
architect’s figure of $100 for the planning. 
The building inspector, carpenters, an 
interior decorator, a glazier and painters 
were interviewed, from whom costs of 
materials and desired information were 
received. 

With all this in hand the pastor pre- 
sented figures showing that the project, 
which normally would cost upward of 
$300, could be done for a sum not to ex- 
ceed $75. At this meeting the pastor 
secured pledges from five organizations 
and a few individuals to match the pro- 
posed expenditure. The board authorized 
Mr. Seaward to go ahead. 

On this basis he started the project, 
doing most of the labor himself, but se- 
curing the help of unemployed members 
of the parish when needed. 

The chancel is now complete but fora 
few furnishings—a dorsal curtain to be 
suspended from a beautiful memorial 
window (recently repaired through the 
generosity of the donor) to the altar, a 
runner carpet, an altar cloth, pulpit and 
lectern scarfs, and a pulpit gown. A 
dedication service is planned for early 
October, by which time it is expected that 
members of the parish will have con- 
tributed these needed furnishings. 

Previous to “‘reopening Sunday,”’ Sept. 
11, a letter was sent to members of the 
parish stating, ‘‘A pleasant surprise awaits 
you on reopening Sunday.” There were 
two surprises, in fact: One for the con- 
gregation, and the other for the minister, 
who faced the largest reopening congrega- 
tion in attendance at the church for over 
fifteen years. 
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Notices 


COMING EVENTS 


North Carolina State Convention, Clinton, Sept. 
29. 

Illinois State Convention, Peoria, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 
ie 

Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Concord, Oct. 
2, 3, 4. 

New York State Convention, Middleport, Oct. 
85455, 6. 
{Michigan State Convention, October 10. 

Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 
October. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
26, 27. 

Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 8 and 9. 

Y. P. C. U. of Illinois Convention, Peoria, Sept. 
80, Oct. 1 and 2. 

Minnesota State Convention, Minneapolis, 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Annual Conference Iowa Unitarian Association, 
Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 

Indiana State Convention, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 

and 9. 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. 


Oct. 


* x 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


Official Call 


The 43d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1932, to transact business as 
follows: (1) To hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Thelma Brown, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


* 


OFFICIAL CALL OF ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. 


The 43d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Illinois will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Peoria, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 
2,lfor the purpose of receiving reports, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Edna M. Davis, Secretary. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association will be held with the Unitarian church 
in Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The speakers 
at the evening sessions will be Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association. Other speak- 
ers will be Rev. Raymond Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Rev. Lawrence 
Plank of Omaha; Rey. Edna P. Bruner of the Uni- 
versalist church of Waterloo, Iowa; Mr. M. L. 
Townsend, who is writing a history of Liberal Re- 
ligion in Iowa; Mrs. E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
who will address the luncheon meeting of the Wom- 
en’s alliance; the Hon. Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, who will be the speaker at the Layman’s League 
supper; and Rev. Melvin Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
who will speak at the ministers’ meeting. Prof. 
Christian A. Ruckmick and Prof. K. V. Francis of 
the University of Iowa will conduct round-table dis- 
cussions on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings re- 
spectively. 

ae 3 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 107th annual convention of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held Oct. 
5 and 6 in the Universalist church, Middleport. 
The meetings of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Women’s State Aid and the New York Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Society will be held 
on Oct. 3-5. The convention is being held for the 


purpose of hearing reports, electing officers for the 
ensuing year and for the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
<a 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 67th annual ses- 
sion of the Universalist Convention of Minnesota, 
together with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 6, 
7, 8 and 9, 1932. Convention session called for 
Thursday, at 11 a. m., for the reports of officers, 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business rightfully brought before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
x * 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Iowa, Rev. Wm. R. 
Holloway, August 29, 1932. 


M.L. Aldridge. 
* * 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, Ine., will be held in 
Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8, and 9, 1932, beginning at 1 p. m. Friday. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* x 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 
business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 
friends to attend. 

The chairman. of the entertainment committee is 
Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
aeak 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 


The 100th anniversary session of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention and its auxil- 
iaries will be held at Concord, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 1932, in 
the White Memorial Church, corner School and 
North State Streets. 

Oct. 2, Y. P. C. U. sessions. 

Oct. 8, Universalist State Sunday School As- 
sociation. Evening, Organization of State Conven- 
tion, Communion, and Sermon. 

Oct. 4, Convention business. Afternoon, Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association. Evening, Convention 
Banquet, President George E. Danforth presiding. 
kk Those desiring entertainment should apply early 
to Mrs. J. Maurice Gaudry, 46 Merrimack St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eS 


NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 38th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Middle- 
port on Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1932, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 

Notice is hereby given of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the W. U. M.S. of New 
York State, to be presented at the Convention in 
Middleport. 

To amend Article 9, Section 1, by adding ‘‘and 
chairman of the Nominating Committee’ after the 
word trustee. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
oe 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

The 24th annual convention of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
meet in Middleport on Oct. 3 and 4, 1982, for the 


receiving of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may come before this 


Association. Also helpful conferences and important 
discussions upon Religious Education. 

The opening session will convene at 4 p. m. Mon- 
day, with a banquet in the evening. Business ses- 
sion and conferences on Tuesday. Each school 
should send as many workers as possible. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
x x 


KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held with the First Uni- 
versaiist Church, Hutchinson, Oct. 26, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may be presented to the convention. 


W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* x 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held at Lansing 
on Monday, Oct. 10, for the transaction of business 


‘and any other matters that may come before the 


body. 
This date will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Universalism in Michigan. 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
aes ak 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Illinois, together with its auxiliary bodies, 
will be held at the Universalist church, Peoria, Sept 
29 to Oct. 2, 1932. Convention is being held for 
the purpose of hearing reports, electing officers for 
the ensuing year, and for the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 

John W. Winzeler. 


* Ox 


ILLINOIS WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The 64th annual convention of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois will be 
held in Peoria at the Universalist church, begin- 
ning Thursday, Sept. 29, and closing Saturday, 
Oct. 1. This meeting is held in conjunction with the 
Universalist State Convention of Tlinois. The ) 
meeting is for the election of officers, reports of © 
standing committees and such other business as may 
properly come before the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN | 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- | 
dations for women unattended who may wish to | 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


By] 


Call, or 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 

Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

) F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


graphic, Office Management, 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sa .00 


SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
mE Palestine 
1 zy). Pictures in 

f Colors 


= 2” AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal te the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and placed taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


a: Specimen of Tyre . 
96 But Jésus called themunto him, 
and said, ~ Suffer little children to 
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No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++++++ £ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. ‘ 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S HOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
‘What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master %& 
by trying to understand him.” 4 
75 cents. & 


% 
Universalist Publishing House 
: 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. & 
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Crackling 


The boys who drive for the motion- 
picture studios resent being called chauf- 
feurs. They want to be called drivers. 
Most of the actors call their drivers by 
name and chat with them. Recently a 
woman star, to whom a special car and 
driver were assigned, let a week go by 
without bothering to learn his name, and 
always addressed him as ‘‘Chauffeur.’’ 
He thought that was long enough, so he 
swung around in his seat, grinning yet 
determined. 

“Miss,” he said, “I’m no chauffeur. 
I’m a driver.” 

“Why,’’ she asked, “‘what’s the differ- 
ence?”’ 

The answer was instantaneous and posi- 
tive: “(One hundred dollars a month and 
no dogs to wash!”’—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

The young bride was asked what she 
thought of married life. 

“Oh, there’s not much difference,’ she 
replied. ‘I used to wait up half the night 
for George to go, and now I wait up half 
the night for him to come home.’”’—An- 
swers. 


, 


* * 


Just when we were beginning to feel a 
little more hopeful, a New Hampshire 
authority broke the bad news. We are 
suffering from occupational obsolescence 
complicated by technological surplusage.— 
The New Yorker. 

x 

“Yes, isn’t it strange that when people 
get frozen they rub their limbs with snow 
until circulation is restored?” 

Benevolent Old Lady: “But what do 
they do with the poor people in summer?”’ 
—Stray Bits. 

* * 

Maid: “I left my last place because I 
was told to do something I didn’t like.” 

Prospective Mistress: “Really! What 
was that?”’ 

Maid: ‘‘Look for another job.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

od 3 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Day and Night Service 
Private Ambulance 
Officiates at Weddings 
—Cicero (Lll.) paper. 
* * 

Some day, somewhere, it is our confident 
prediction, the White Shirts will rise up 
in wrath to tell the Black Shirts, Brown 
Shirts, Red, and various other shirts just 
where they get off.—Springfield Union. 

* Ok 


“Shape of Shoulder Blade Denotes 
State of Person’s Mentality.’”’— Head- 
line. It sounds like the doom of the low- 
back evening dress industry.—Virginian- 
Pilot. 

x * 

Mother (teaching alphabet): “Now, 
dear, what comes after O? ” 

Child: ‘““Yeah!’’—Exchange. 
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FROM GOOD LUCK TO GLOUCESTER 


The Book of the Famous Pilgrimage of 1920 


By 
FREDERICK A. BISBEE 


Three hundred and seventy-two pages. At- 
tractively bound. Beautifully illustrated. Until 
to-day sold at $2.50 per copy. 


A History of Universalism in America and the 
Addresses at the One Hundred and Fiftieth Cele- 
bration of the Landing of Murray. 


We have turned over to the Commission on 
Literature copies of a great missionary document. 


This Commission will consider applications 
for these books for free distribution from churches 
which will pay postage, or expressage. 


No more than fifty books will be sent to any 
one parish. Address the Commission, in our care. 


Isolated Universalists may apply directly to the 
Commission; church members through churches. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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